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Come writers and critics, who 
prophesise with your pen 


The coming ı2 months will define the direction games take in 
the next ten years, with new platforms, both traditional and 
disruptive, on the horizon. Little is known about the new 
PlayStation or Xbox, and at the time of writing the jury is 
still out on Stadia, Apple Arcade and the Epic Games Store. 
Change is coming, but as this carefully curated selection of 
the past 12 months of Edge reporting shows, it is already 
happening, everywhere you look, all the time. 

To put the future in its proper context, you first need to 
understand the past. We bring you stories from the coalface 
of game-making — some projects built to blockbuster 
budgets, others on a shoestring. We reappraise the classics 
that have informed the way that games are made and played. 
We look in on one of the most influential games of all time, 
that’s been running for over 20 years and shows no signs of 
stopping; we report from a 27-year-old development house 
that’s breaking into TV and film. We bring word of the 
communities that bubble up around games: robots that 
deliver perfect speedruns, or festivals that champion the 
avant-garde. And we investigate the more troubling aspects 
of the medium we love, from its awkward relationship with 
the military to the industry’s working conditions. Whatever 
the next decade may bring to this ever-changing medium, 
one thing's for sure: it is off to a flying, fascinating start. 
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The unexpectedly human story of 
the robot that’s been taught to 
speedrun games perfectly 


Small 


Created with care, for people who love 
videogames, Panic's dinky handheld is the 
console noone saw coming 
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SMALL WONDER 


We start to laugh. And isn’t that quite the 
point? This little yellow curveball, for all its 


absurdity, is purpose-built for happiness 


1 Playdate's black-and-white 
LCD screen is 2.7 inches wide, 
with a resolution of 400x240. 
It's not backlit: it reflects light 
for a bright, clear picture. 1bit 
video looks fantastic on it — 
Panic is thinking about having 
dev videos introducing games. 


2 A bright notification light 
indicates the arrival of a new 
game via WiFi — we're told 
there'll be a little jingle, too. 
.3 This button opens a sub- 
menu in which you can change 
the volume, take a screenshot 
or return to the home menu. 


а The powerful speaker. 
Despite Teenage Engineering's 
involvement, there's no music 
software on Playdate just yet. 
.5 "The D-pad especially has 
taken a lot of effort," project 
lead Greg Maletic says. It was 
a while before they realised 
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diagonal inputs didn't work. 
в Playdate's crank folds 
neatly into its side. There's a 
hard reset button hidden in 
the groove in which it sits. 

.7 Magnetic screws can also 
act as charging points if Panic 
ever releases a battery pack 


Were it simply what it first appears to be — a high-class retro homage to the 
Game & Watch - it would be surprising enough. This is a week during which 
we've just seen Google waltz into the game industry with a grand vision for a 
cloud-based future in which boxes are a thing of the past. Yet here is a man with 
a portable console of almost belligerent boxiness. 

And the surprises keep coming. For all its retro trappings, this is a thoroughly 
modern bit of hardware. The 2.7-inch black-and-white screen has a resolution of 
400x240 - around four times the pixels of the Game Boy's screen. Much like the 
E-ink screen you'd find on a Kindle, it's not backlit — the difference is that it's 
tremendously reflective, the visuals wonderfully sharp and clear in the California 
sunshine. The in-built speaker looks minuscule, but is so powerful that we have to 
hurriedly hunt for the volume controls, lest any passers-by be alerted to the 
existence of this bizarre little gizmo. 

Then there's the contemporary modus operandi that gives the console its 
name. Every Monday, via WiFi, owners receive a new game, the notification 
light on top of the case blinking to announce its arrival. Whenever you have 
five spare minutes, you'll be able to reach into your own shirt pocket, and make 
time for your Playdate. And these games aren't your basic Game & Watch fare. 
They're specially crafted titles from such indie superstars as Bennett Foddy, Zach 
Gage and Katamari Damacy creator Keita Takahashi. 

It's ће latter's game that reveals the last surprise. We boot up Crankin's Time 
Travel Adventure, but now none of the buttons seem to be working. And then 
we notice the strange metal rod on the righthand side of the console. Sasser 
gives it a tug. From inside the shell, a diminutive crank pops out. We turn it, 
and our hero begins to move, in the way only a Keita Takahashi character can 
move — bouncily, ridiculously, with a lurid array of squeaky sound effects — and 
we start to laugh. And isn't that quite the point? This little yellow curveball, for 
all its absurdity, is purpose-built for happiness. 


Some time ago, Sasser had a bit of an existential crisis. "Panic grew so 
slowly and gradually that one day | woke up, and | realised, ‘Oh god, we have 
20 employees, and revenue is into two million dollars'," he says. “I'm responsible 
for the livelihood of a lot of people. It definitely snuck up on me. And so | crashed 
pretty hard. Like, 'can't really get out of bed' hard." Fortunately, his friend and 
co-founder Steven Frank was on hand to help him through it. “We talked a lot. 
"Why am I feeling this way? What is happening to me? How do | reboot myself? 
What are we doing? Where are we going?' And one thing that came out of that 
conversation was a realisation that we are extremely lucky, and in a very unique 
position." Panic is beholden to no-one: it doesn't have a board of directors, any 
investors to please or loans to repay. "There's nobody telling us what we can 
and cannot do. That is preposterously rare. And | don't think | realised that. 

^| feel like that's the true origin story of this device," Sasser continues. "A port 
of my brain unlocked, and | realised we don't have to always keep doing the 
exact same thing that we're always doing - this ceaseless developmentand- 
support cycle. We can do some weird things too, as long as we're not betting 
the farm. And if we have this chance, we should probably start doing some 
things that can take us to new places. Maybe they'll work, and maybe they 
won't. But if we're not doing that, we're just wasting our lives. Yeah, so um, that's 
kind of heavier than maybe you were hoping for," he laughs, "but it's true.” 

Indeed, Playdate is much more than anyone might initially bargain for. While 
a niche proposition, it feels vastly of the moment. A standalone portable device 
that offers a reprieve from the stress of your smartphone; а hand-curated selection 
of high-quality games; an input method that encourages game developers and 
players to design and interact in a new way - Playdate's candy-coloured coating 
may just be the spoonful of sugar that makes the medicine go down. In an 
industry accelerating towards homogeneity, this is a left turn, designed to remind 
us of the value of doing things differently. In that respect, perhaps Playdate is 
not so surprising after all. This feels like it's been a long time coming. > 


From top, left to right: Cabel Sasser, Jesper Kouthoofd, 
Dan Messing, Dave Hayden, Greg Maletic, Neven 
Mrgan, office manager June Ressinger, Steven Frank 


Playdate uses an ST microprocessor and has about 
2GB of internal storage. Panic is still testing battery 
life, but we're assured the theoretical duration is long 


SMALL WONDER 


Five years, to be exact. Panic had just gone out on a limb, even by Panic's 
standards (this is a software company which has dipped its toe into making 
skins for its virtual MP3 player, and even produced the official Tshirts for 
Katamari Ратасу), having agreed to publish its first game, Firewatch. “То be 
totally honest, if Firewatch hadn't been successful, there's a chance Panic 
wouldn't still be here," Sasser says. "It was a big bet. But it felt so good to do 
something different." The bet paid off: Firewatch was a success, selling over 
2.5 million copies by 2018. Panic even came up with the idea of allowing 
players to send off their in-game photos to be ‘developed’ and mailed to them 
in real life — and, as it turns out, eventually hiding a virtual model of Playdate in 
the game. It was an exhilarating time. "In the back of my mind, | was like, we 
have all these talented people. There's probably nothing we can't do, within 
reason," Sasser says. "I've always dreamed of hardware - but when you're a 
software company, it's preposterous to try to pivot into hardware. Like, that's a 
ridiculous notion. But it's something that we had never done. And for whatever 
reason, | felt confident that we could try." 

The company's 20th anniversary was coming up, and so this hardware 
project — early ideas included a commemorative clock — could tie into that. 
And then Sasser found the Sharp Memory LCD screen: blackand white, high- 
contrast, harkening back to the original Macintosh, and beautiful. "I have a 
vague memory of Cabel saying something like, Wouldn't it be cool to make 
a little thing?’ And sort of describing it as a shape like this," cofounder Frank 
says, demonstrating with his hands. "You could tell he was visualising it as an 
object, and he was saying, ‘It could be a little thing, and have some games 
on it. Could we do something like that?" 


Sasser's earliest idea for Playdate was that it'd be a simple Game & 
Watch:style toy. Immediately, he called on the talents of in-house engineer (and 
amateur boatbuilder) Dave Hayden. "Dave is the kind of guy that you can just 
throw ridiculous tasks at," Sasser laughs. "That's really part of the secret, is 
going to Dave and saying, 'Do you think we could make a handheld game 
system?’ He had basically no electronics experience at that point, but he was 
like, ‘Sure, | could figure that out.’ And amazingly, did." In 2015, prototyping 
began in earnest. Hayden's weapon of choice was a hot plate, liberated from 
his own kitchen, on which he melted solder for the circuit board. 

Panic continued to work on developing and updating its MacOS software, 
with Hayden occasionally tinkering away on the team’s strange experiment in 
the background. At the same time as the first prototype was coming together, 
Sasser and team began to consider the software side of their 20th-anniversary 
project. "It was the era of new streaming video services: Netflix was producing 
shows, and Amazon was starting to do it,” designer Neven Mrgan says. The 
services were releasing all episodes in a series at once. "It sucked the fun out of 
it. You just got this bucketful of content, and then it's gone the next day, and the 
conversation is over. So that led, | think, to the season idea: what if there was 
something new every week?" 

Hayden 3D-printed a rudimentary shell for the circuitry, and it could play an 
LCD game (you delivered files as Panic's Transmit truck). "But then a week later, 
it changes to another LCD game," Sasser says. "And you're like, wow, there's 
multiple games on here!” The problem, however, was that Game & Watch-style 
fare didn't stay fun for very long. If they were going to sell these devices to 
Panic's supporters, they wanted them to get their money's worth. "And that 
was the huge leap mentally to, ‘Well, maybe this thing just plays real games." 

Gradually, more and more of Panic began to get involved with the project, 
with Greg Maletic assigned as project lead. "Budgetwise, it was deceptive 
because we moved so slowly and steadily that it was never a huge strain 
on resources," Sasser says. "Is like, oh, it's just Dave and Dan [Messing, 
engineer], and he’s got the hot plate and it's not costing us a lot.” They would 
constantly evaluate whether they had enough money to continue their pet > 
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Shaun Inman 


What were the programming 
challenges with your game? 

It was my first experience using Lua. It’s simple, 
but it's really flexible. But I ran into these 
problems with garbage collection - because Lua 
is a scripting language, it’s all garbage-collected. 
That's tricky in games, because the collector 
triggers at random times, and you don't know 
how long it’s going to run for. 


So you ended up having some issues 
with performance? 

Exactly, yeah. | ended up moving my games over 
to C, and wrote a superset that enabled me to 
just squeeze so much more performance out of 
the hardware. 


What ideas did the crank inspire? 
There's one game that | built that has a road-trip 
aesthetic. And when it's game over, you can 
crank backwards through the map that you've 
travelled to see all the different destinations you 
visited. There's been talk of like, tuning a radio 
using the crank. 

But it was a year-and-a-half before | actually 
had that in hand to try it, which was a challenge. 
There's a simulator that helps you test your 
games on Mac. I used a PS3 and then a Р54 
controller with the crank mapped to the right 
analog stick. Those analog sticks are covered in 
rubber, and rolling it around in a motion to 
simulate the crank ripped off all the rubber. 


What's it like working with Takahashi 
on Crankin's Time Travel Adventure? 
When Cobel approached me about it, | was like, 
wow, this is amazing, but really intimidating 
[laughs]. It’s kind of a hard game to wrap your 
head around: it's an animation that you control 
the speed of, but then there are elements that are 
independent of that animation that you need to 
work your way around. There are two timelines. 
So | said, ‘I think | want to do this, but let me 
prototype it first and see if | can actually deliver 
the code.’ | built a level editor for it, so Keita 
can put together those animations with a little 
WYSIWYG tool. | spent a couple days doing 
that, and then | was more comfortable. 


“In the back of my mind, I was like, we have 
all these talented people. There’s probably 


nothing we can’t do, within reason” 


“One of the problems 
was it all happened way 
too easily,” Dave 
Hayden says. "Within a 
few months, we had 
something you could 
hold in your hand and 
play. So we thought, 
‘It's gonna be easy’.” 
Within a week, they had 
something on screen: a 
few weeks later, there 
were working buttons. 
We're shown a plastic 
bin of prototypes, from 
janky 3D prints to black 
and transparent cases. 
Should Playdate sell 
well, Panic may consider 
alternative colourways 
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“We don’t have to make this thing be like 
everything else. Jesper definitely has that 


vision when it comes to hardware” 


"Getting the overall 
device thinness down 
to where TE was hoping 
was a challenge,” 
Maletic says. Panic had 
originally expected it to 
be around twice as 
thick as its current 9mm 
body. "Then Stephen, 
our production 
engineer, took over the 
mechanical engineering 
and refined a bunch of 
stuff," Hayden says 


project without endangering the livelihoods of their employees. "| mean, it's 
probably laughable to professional businesspeople that this is basically the 
extent of our financial planning: we open up the bank website, see the amount 
that's in the checking account, and say, ‘Okay, | guess we can keep going with 
this’,” he laughs. "That is something, of course, that | did often. And there were 
definitely junctures, especially when manufacturing showed up, where it's like, 
‘Oh god, this is real money now'." 

The end of 2016, he estimates, was the point at which they were "crossing 
the Rubicon". It was time to get serious. Hayden could build a board and the 
team could write code, but they were missing two pieces of the puzzle: 
mechanical engineering and industrial design. Sasser secured a meeting with 
the CEO of a local, well-known industrialdesign company, bringing Hayden 
and Mrgan along with him. "We showed up in a conference room, and they 
had brought in consultants. And so | started to pitch this idea, excitedly and 
animatedly." The response was overwhelmingly negative. "The first question 
from the CEO was, 'Do you really think anyone's going to buy this?' | was like, 
‘I'm not sure. But it's something we really want to do, if you can help?’ And then 
the consultants were like, ‘It's going to cost you, bare minimum, a couple million 
bucks to even remotely get this thing off the ground." 

Mrgan had anticipated something like this. "Everyone was wearing slacks 
and dress shirts in the office. | mean, | know that's such a clichéd way to like 
separate companies, but that's the kind of company it was." They bragged 
about manufacturing products for casinos, which he found distasteful. "It was 
very much, unless we were making the next register checkout system that was 
going to be sold to Safeways across the US, then we were jokers, and we 
were wasting their time. We were never going to make this, and we should 
just 3D print it and put it on Kickstarter. Like, "Why are you even trying this?" 

Sasser's reaction quickly turned from terror — perhaps this was a bad idea — 
to anger. "It was one of the only times in my life that | felt like leaving a meeting. 
Maybe they were right. But all | could think of was, 1 know those things that 
you're telling me, we know that this is a weird idea and a wild adventure. And 
although we're pretty confident it will find an audience, there's a very good 
chance it won't.” It was a demoralising time, but it also lit a fire under Sasser. 
"| remember returning to the office, sitting and thinking, who makes things that 
have the spirit of the thing we want to make? You can tell when a product is 
made by people who care about the thing, rather than by a corporate decision 
about the marketplace. This is not, "04: get into handheld gaming’, or 
whatever — we just want to put this thing into the world. And of all the stuff 
that | had come across and owned personally, Teenage Engineering was 
the company that most felt like that to me." 


Sasser has always loved Teenage Engineering's synthesizers and 
sequencers, beautifully designed bits of kit in which the makers would often hide 
videogames. He had no real connection to the company [at least he thought not 
— he would later realise that he was one of the only people to buy a box of 
merch for NetbabyWorld, a Shockwave game site that Jesper Kouthoofd, one 
of Teenage Engineering's founders, had worked on. The same font on that box 
is now the Playdate font). But he sent an email anyway, and eventually got on 
the phone with Kouthoofd. "I gave my extremely excited, rambling speech 
about this handheld system. There was this long silence, and Jesper's like, 
"Well, can we make a game for this thing too?” | was just like, ‘Yes! You 
understand me! Those other jerks, they didn’t understand! But you understand 
In fact, Kouthoofd understood what Playdate should be so well that he 
almost instantly added one of its defining features. “Jesper emailed his very first 
render concepts of what this thing could look like, and there was a crank on the 
side that we had never seen before,” Sasser laughs. “That was an incredible 
inspiration. Like, we don’t have to make this thing be like everything else. Jesper 
definitely has that vision when it comes to hardware. We're software > 
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Bennett Foddy 


What interests you about the crank? 
Rotary control is something that is has just been 
gone, | think, from games, where it used to be 

a big deal. Atari 2600 shipped with paddle 
controllers. But there are so many games kind 

of yearning for a rotary controller: twin-stick 
shooters, golf, any driving game. So it’s kind of 
this dead branch of the evolutionary tree. But it 
had so much going for it. It’s sort of expressive of 
a desire for people to make new types of games. 


Why doesn't your game use it? 

This is one of the things that happens when 

you get on board with a hardware thing early. 
When | got on board, it was just a screen that 
couldn't update all that often. Old LCD screens, 
they don't have the fastest refresh rate. And 1 
thought, I’m probably going to need to do 
something that's a little bit more slow-paced and 
less of an action game. But they've been kind of 
iterating this thing now for years, and it now 
absolutely can support action games. But that 
wasn't true when | started. 


What are you most excited for upon 
the console’s release? 

| love the Pico-8 scene, but if | want a portable 
version of that, that just doesn’t exist yet. | think 
the scene for free homebrew games on this 
device is going to be absolutely amazing. 


It feels purposefully countercultural, 
doesn't it? 

That's what the crank is there for, | think. It's a 
position statement. You can't see that and not get 
a sense of rebellion and lightheartedness. It's like 
a little arm waving hello, or a flag that’s popped 
up on а mailbox. The Wii did this as well, in its 
own way. There was no way to escape the fact 
that it was contrarian. 

We've standardised around two hardware 
platforms: the touchscreen, and ten buttons, two 
analog sticks. That's got its benefits, but you miss 
out on novel experiences. So yeah, there is 
something that is kind of punk about it, and that 
yellow case. It's like friendly punk. 


guys, and we know we can push the boundaries of software in all sorts of 
different directions. But | don't think it would have occurred to me in a million 
years that we could put this rotating, ridiculous handle on the side that flips 
out.” Like Sasser, the rest of Panic were instantly sold, Frank recalls: "We 
were like, ‘It's so weird’. But that's exactly right for this device." 

The suitability of Kouthoofd's idea was a fantastic sign. “He's like, ‘Oh, and 
the crank is like a crank control.’ We're like, ‘Great, sounds good!" Sasser 
chirps, then laughs. “It's one of those things where you just immediately get it. 
We're so fortunate to have found people that are on that wavelength. Yeah, of 
course, a crank! Think of the stuff you could do!" The project was energised yet 
again: Hayden was off learning about Hall effect sensors for the crank, and 
Sasser was throwing yet more potential wild cards at him. “1 became fixated 
on this idea that if we were going to give people a season of games, the 
finale had to be something special," he says. "And now we intend to do that 
in software, but for a while | had this notion that there would be a second 
colour screen hidden inside the device.” The last game in the season would 
tell players to unscrew the back of the device to uncover the screen; a similar 
concept of a hidden crank that players could find and plug in was pitched, 
as was a slider below the buttons and a secret accelerometer. All were 
abandoned in favour of not biting off more hardware challenges than they 
could reasonably chew. "Dave was very polite and definitely humoured me 
on the colour screen, while also in a very Dave-like way making it clear that 
it was a very bad idea," Sasser laughs. 

It was a giddy, strange time at Panic. iOS showed up, and the company 
was branching out into apps for iPhone and iPad. It took a lot of work, and the 
apps were far from successful, which was scary. “And suddenly we were 
finding ourselves in a weird position of no longer being able to do whatever 
we wanted, which is why we got into computers in the first place,” he says. 
"We could have had an idea for an amazing iPhone app, but it'd have been 
against the rules, or we literally couldn't build it. And all of these things are 
happening while we're building this device, where we have total control and 
the sky's the limit, and it's real software and something physical. To feel both 
these things happening at the same time... it's very hard to keep that balance. 
But we did. And a number of times, Steve and | told ourselves, worstcase 
scenario, we learned something new. We've got an interesting Wikipedia 
page, whatever. But in our hearts, we want this thing to be cool and great. 
And we want people to love it." 


If hardware-based surprises were out of reach, then it would be 

the software that could deliver them - literally, every Monday, via WiFi. 
Engineer Dan Messing had been working on Playdate's software development 
kit, and Panic had hired Shaun Inman (experienced developer and tiny-game 
enthusiast) to start creating the first titles. "But we couldn't make enough 
games," Sasser says. "And so we sat down in the conference room with 

a big stack of note cards, and a big fat Sharpie, and just wrote down the 
names of all the people who inspire us, or make games that we think are 
cool, or who just are doing work that we love." 

They began to imagine a dream sequence of games from their favourite 
developers, pinning up cards on the corkboard: names such as Terry 
Cavanagh (sadly, too busy to take part in the project], Bennett Foddy and 
Keita Takahashi. Panic's work on Firewatch had positioned it well to pitch to 
some of its creative heroes. "We'd proven we were semi-capable of doing 
things," Sasser laughs. "But the thing that blew me away, and this is a 
testament to these game developers, was that we came at them out of the 
blue with this wild thing, and they're immediately excited by it. I'm sure they 
had some reservations in the back of their mind. 'How many people are 
really going to get to play my game? Is this really going to work?' The same 
things that we felt the whole time — but it didn't stop them from diving in. > 
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Packaging concepts reveal Рапіс5 obsession with surprises. A 
lunchbox-style case had hidden magnets in the logo; another box lit 
up when opened. We also spot designs for a lanyard and a speaker 
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"We were spurred on by seeing the 
rise of little hardware project kits: 
Raspberry Pi, Arduino,” Frank says. | 
"It' і ible jus 


SMALL WONDER 


The list of developers making games for 


Playdate’s first free season comprises some of 
the indie dev scene’s best and brightest 


The Malaysian factory 
that manufactures the 
devices recommended 
thorough environmental 
tests. "So we went up 
on the roof on a hot 
summer day, took a 
Tupperware bin, loaded 
it up with Playdates 
running a high- 
performance graphics 
test, and just let them 
bake in the sun,” Sasser 
laughs. "The most low- 
tech testing facility you 
can imagine. We went 
up at the end of the day, 
and all of them were 
operating perfectly after 
running at 30fps in 
100-degree weather" 


And once they learned about the crank, then a billion ideas just poured out of 
heir brains immediately." 

It was the next source of great inspiration: letting these world-class developers 
oose on Messing's SDK, on a 1bit screen, on the crank, and watching what they 
came up with. Takahashi, naturally, was immediately enamoured with the bizarre 
ittle input method, developing a game with crankonly controls. With Inman's 
help on the programming side of things, this would eventually become Crankin's 
Time-Travel Adventure, a game in which you turn the crank to jog the perpetually 
late Crankin to meet his long-suffering date. The faster we crank, the quicker he 
runs: when we turn the crank the other way, time reverses and so do Crankin's 
movements. In this way, we're able to dodge obstacles (butterflies, rampaging 
pigs, the inevitable sentient pile of faeces) by positioning him at advantageous 
points in time. When hanging from a bar with his body stretching into pieces, 
darts fly safely through the gaps, for instance. 1/5 delightful, a silly yet 
sophisticated feat of analogue control engineering and programming, something 
akin to indie darling Braid or the more recent The Gardens Between - the only 
game Takahashi played in 2018, apparently, after noticing it did similar things 
with time manipulation. 

This is no mere Game & Watch fodder, then. "A lot of the game developers, 
of course, are perfectionists," Sasser says, "and don't want to show their work 
until it's further along." Panic would trust them to do their thing, and then months 
later see an unexpected animated GIF of a particular game pop up in their 
Slack channel. "Chris Makris was someone that Neven was aware of who 
was making really cool games — he showed up with a game that was in a genre 
that | don't think we even imagined, and had this beautiful hand-drawn art that 
was beyond anything that we had created. And that was one of those moments 
where the GIF arrives and we're all popping up from our desks, looking ot each 
other, like, ‘Oh my god, you've got to refresh this right now!” 

The list of developers making games for Playdate's first free season (12 
games in total) comprises some of the indie dev scene's best and brightest. And 
although we've been permitted to reveal some of the names, we've been asked 
lo keep the contents of most of the games a surprise. Suffice it to say that what 
we've played so far is encouraging stuff, an eclectic mix of genres and ideas = 
some using the crank, some forgoing it — of varying length and complexity, and 
spanning many art styles. They feel intimate and personal, more than anything: 
thanks to the 1bit screen and accessible scripting language Lua, devs who might 
not usually handle certain aspects of development such as art or programming 
themselves have jumped in with both feet. 


Tantalising, we know. But that's kind of the point. As someone who's had 
a lifelong love of videogames - ever since he pulled the blanket off an Atari 
2600 hidden in the back of his parents’ station wagon as a young child — 
everything that Playdate is “comes back to people who love videogames,” 
Sasser says. “These are people who love games, and we love videogames. 
And creating videogames is such an awesome and powerful thing. So for us 

to even just be witnesses to the stuff that was happening was very cool.” 

So much that's joyous about games is about secrets, about surprises - 
something that's increasingly difficult to achieve in this day and age. (Indeed, 
Panic and its selection of devs have struggled with it: when you're used to the 
validation that comes from posting updates online, going without it can be tough. 
Threes developer Asher Vollmer decided to release his Playdate game, Royals, 
rather than wait for the handheld's release; Takahashi, meanwhile, hasn't been 
able to resist teasing animations from Crankin at his art shows — separated from 
the context of the console, of course, but still wracking plenty of nerves at Panic.) 

"That's part of the reason why we wanted to keep this a secret,” Sasser says. 
"Just because nothing is a secret in 2019. When | was a kid, there were barely 
videogame magazines. There certainly wasn't YouTube. And there was no way 
to know what a game was going to be, except to pick it up off the shelf and > 
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Zach Gage 


What made you interested in Playdate? 
The idea that somebody who was really, really 
talented was going to make something very cool 
that would allow indies to make interesting little 
games, and deploy them to a mobile device that 
wasn't the iPhone, was just really compelling. 
Especially the very microconsoley requirements — 
the black-and-white screen and fixed resolution is 
really nice. Going from working on the iPhone, 
where you have to support three or four different 
aspect ratios, there's so much less to worry about. 


How did you come up with your 
particular game? 

| wanted to approach it as like, what's something 
that might ship with a new piece of hardware as 
a default experience? And how can | have fun 
with that? What has that experience been like in 
the past? And is there a way to lend some slight 
modern game design to something like that? 


What makes a good ‘default’ game? 

It has to be something that you can always go 
back to, after you've had whatever experiences 
that you've had in other games. And it has to be 
very simple, because it can't be something you'd 
forget how to play, because you need to be able 
to return to it constantly. It’s kind of like when you 
read a book, you want the font to be something 
that is just perfectly legible, that you never even 
have to think about. It just needs to feel like it's 
always been there. 


Will Playdate be successful? 

You want to be in a space where yov're doing 
something so strange and different that either 
yov're worried that you're an idiot, or maybe 
yov're actually doing something amazing. You 
don't want people to look at your thing and be 
able to add up all of the bullet points and go, 
‘Yes, this should be successful’. | think that’s kind 
of what this is. It’s a beautifully crafted, handheld 
device that has a set of weird constraints and a 
crank on it and a screen that's not backlit - like, | 
don’t know if that should be successful [laughs] 
but it's totally unique. 
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flip it over and look at two screenshots." He's keen to stress that Playdate isn't 
about nostalgia. "But there was definitely something in that anticipation of driving 
home, and looking at this box over and over again, and dropping the cartridge 
in. And sometimes the games were just incredibly bad. But sometimes they were 
even better than you could have imagined. And so there's definitely an attempt to 
recapture a little bit of that magic that some generations maybe haven't even 
experienced." Secrecy, then, was key. They didn't want to run a Kickstarter, or 
test the waters with a concept post on Panic's blog. "We wanted this thing to 
come out of nowhere, fully formed, and just blow everybody's minds," he says. 

'Everybody' is, perhaps, something of an overstatement. The new blockbuster 
console this is not: it's a goofy, pseudo-retro handheld curiosity. The final product 
is of the expected level of Teenage Engineering quality, but this also means units 
have been expensive to make; a Playdate complete with USB-C cable and that 
first season of games will set you back roughly £115, and Panic is not making 
a large profit above the unit cost. And unless you're a die-hard fan of the indie- 
game scene, plenty of its star devs may not even register your interest. Mercifully, 
Panic and its collaborators are under no illusions about Playdate's niche appeal. 
Indeed, when we ask the devs we speak to who Playdate is for, a couple half- 
jokingly tell us that it's probably for Panic themselves. 

They're not far off the mark. "Even with our FTP client [Transmit]," Frank says, 
"we've always sort of been our own first customers. Like, "What would we like 
to see in this? What would we use? And what would be delightful to us?' That's 
sort of our guiding light for everything we do. 1/5 confusing to a lot of people, 
because they're hung up on, ‘Well, how are you going to make money?' | don't 
know — and honestly, I'm not entirely sure how we've done it for the last 20 
years." He laughs. "But somehow it seems to keep working out." 

Panic has always been steadfastly independent — "like, maybe to a fault", 
Sasser laughs. Playdate, it seems, is partly a statement of intent. Not so very long 
ago, Sasser woke up to a Facebook message from Mark Zuckerberg expressing 
interest in buying Panic. "This is going to sound so bad,” he giggles, "but | didn't 
reply. Like, this is not what | want. What? No, thank you. There could be a time 
when we reach the end of our road, and we run out of ideas and money. But 
we have avoided that like, aggressively. And any time | see a company in the 
software world pop up and make something, that's superinspiring to me. Then 
they're immediately acquired by someone else and you never hear from them 
again. That voice is gone. And it kills me." 

With Playdate, then, Panic has taken the opportunity to use its resources to 
make something emblematic of its values. "There's definitely a thing where 
businesses today, especially in Silicon Valley, are just these little factories that 
exist to make a single thing, and they don't even really care about that thing," he 
continues. "They just need to kick money back to the people that gave them 
money in the first place. And therefore it's a success. So all of the people that 
work for those companies are checked out. How much can you care when 
nobody above you cares?" 

Like Nintendo making a copy machine in 1971, Panic making Playdate 
might not be a particularly logical endeavour. It exists to cheerfully disrupt, in a 
way — perhaps just make the suggestion of a disruption. "And maybe thats why 
we're put on this planet: to be an example of like, you can move slowly. Make 
sure you have enough money in the bank, make something good and see what 
happens. You don't have to go for world domination and crush your enemies 
like, "We're going to be the number one fuckin’ juice maker’ or whatever." He 
laughs. "The point is, this is something | believe very strongly in and it kills me to 
see voices disappear. | get so inspired when people do crazy things like this. It 
makes me want to try crazier things, and | feel like that feeling is fleeting and 
hard to find. And | do wish it existed more. So we'll just do it ourselves." 

So here it is: this odd little WiFi-compatible, 1 bit game machine with a crank. 
115 designed to make you wait and wonder. It's made to pull you away from 
whatever you're doing on your phone for five minutes of fun, and purpose-built > 
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Chuck Jordan 


How did you get involved? 

| had just left Telltale, and my friend Jake Rodkin 
is friends with the Panic devs, and they were 
working with him on Firewatch at the time. And I 
was complaining to him about looking for work, 
and was kind of disillusioned with games in 
general. And he said, ‘Cabel and the guys at 
Panic are working on this weird thing that has a 
crank, and they've been looking for developers 
for it.’ And so he introduced me at one of the 
Firewatch launch parties. 

I've loved Panic stuff forever, so it was 
sparking that interest again. That aesthetic of the 
black-and-white display really took me back to 
the feeling of being in college and working with 
my Mac Plus, playing around with HyperCard 
and making adventure games for that. 


Does your game use the crank? 

It uses the buttons and D-pad, and the crank 
comes out for special features. But then I’ve seen 
other games that are designed completely 
around it. One of the smart things that they did 
was say, ‘It’s up to you, make the game that you 
want to make.’ 

When you're at a game studio, the platform 
developers are like, ‘We have this feature, you 
have to use it.’ I’ve seen that from the original 
Xbox, to the 360, to the Wii. | think it feels a lot 
more organic if you say ‘It’s neat that we have it, 
and use it if it makes sense to use it here.’ 


Who is Playdate for? 

It kind of feels like it’s aimed at Cabel, and 
Neven and Greg and the other guys at Panic 
[laughs], which sounds like it's a niche thing. But 
the more | think about it, the more | think that’s 
the way to go. Having worked at companies that 
were obsessed with, ‘What is going to sell? What 
is going to be marketable? What licences can we 
get?’ That philosophy just kind of takes over, and 
you stop thinking, ‘What's a fun experience?’ If 
you care enough about it that you’re not making 
it to sell, then it's going to connect, because 
people are going to detect what's real behind it. 


The offset screen 

was another TE idea, 
designed to balance out 
the asymmetry of the 
crank. It took a lot of work 
to get the screen so close 
to the edge of the device 
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to prompt radically new types of games and ideas from whoever ends up 
making software for it — and when the SDK is released into the wild among 

the Bitsy and Pico-8 enthusiasts, you can bet that the exclusive developer pool 
will get a lot wider and weirder. (When that will be remains to be seen, but the 
current plan is to ship the console itself later this year: you can register your 
interest now on Playdate's official site, with preorders opening this autumn.) 

So what does success look like? "This is what | struggle with,” Sasser says, 
"because this whole thing has been an adventure for us. And it's hard to talk 
about that part without sounding trite and clichéd.” Yes, Panic has learned a 
lot, has grown as a company and people, and the journey was the friends that 
were made along the way - Sasser's being deliberately tongue-in-cheek. "| never 
imagined that we'd have gotten this far, so half my brain is like, we've already 
set up to accomplish what we want to accomplish.” 

On the other hand, of course, this is a business, and Panic does want to see 
Playdate succeed. "I would love for this thing to explode in sort of a mini-cultural 
moment and find an audience that really resonates with it. And | feel like there's a 
chance that that could happen. | can't guarantee it. But in my heart, | feel like it 
will find its place. 

"So it's difficult for me to answer," he continues. "It's kind of cheap to say, 
‘Oh, we've already won’. So whatever happens, happens - the true answer is, 


| really think that there are people like us and like these game developers who 
are going to just have their minds blown by the existence of this device. And 
they'll be so excited to hold it in their hands and play games and make 
something for it, or just see what other people made. We сап? be alone. How 
many people that is, is a fair question. But I'm really confident that those people 
exist, and that the thing that we've created is irresistible to them, and they want 
to be a part of it. If we could just find that group, then that's a success to me." 


It's counterculture, perhaps, іп a friendly yellow form. It is different for 
the sake of being different. “I don't think we're really sweating if this doesn't sell 
- nobody loses their house, and we wouldn't make that kind of bet,” Mrgan 
says. "But we do think it will be cool." He points to Teenage Engineering's similar 
viewpoint. "They make a keyboard for how much? | can buy one at Target for 
$40'. Like, it doesn't make sense on paper. But it doesn't have to. People fall in 
love with things. And there just have to be enough of those people who are 
happy and continue being happy. We're not Unicef, we're not soving lives out 
there. But to the extent that a piece of entertainment and technology, and maybe 
a little bit of art can make you happy, we're trying to do that." 

From its inception as something to shake Sasser out of an existential crisis, to 
its function as a continual source of surprise, Playdate has always been aimed at 
a particular audience. “We're building this for people who love videogames," 
Sasser says. "People who will never forget burning the bush in Zelda and 
uncovering stairs to a dungeon, or people who remember laughing uproariously 
as they roll the ball of stuff in Katamari, or even people who got chills when they 
were riding their horse in Red Dead Redemption towards Mexico and that song 
started playing. People who play Firewatch one week or Uncharted the next — 
hey don't care about the platform, and they don't care about the genre, or the 
number of “As, they just care about that indescribably electric feeling of 
experiencing something new that games give us. That's been with me my whole 
ife as | played videogames. So Playdate, in a way, is a shrine to that feeling." 

Getting back in touch with that sense of reckless curiosity has been a balm for 
him, personally. "Things were not great for me, and running this company now, | 
eel almost like a different person,” Sasser says. “I feel like a huge part of that is 
inding again how important it is to me and for everyone here to just make 
hings, and be proud and excited about it. And that's why we exist. | don't know, 
it's so weird for me to calibrate. Because that's actually kind of preposterous, 
when | stop and think about it.” He pauses, and laughs. "The whole thing is 
kind of preposterous, when | stop and think about it. But it's just what we do." i 


Keita Takahashi 


What interested you about Playdate? 
The device sounded cool: small, a 1bit screen, 
crank input. And the season of games, that was 
interesting. Also, games these days are very 
complicated; on the other side, mobile games 
are too simple. So | just needed to make 
something in between. 


How did you come up with Crankin? 
The crank input reminded me of an old film, like 
a movie scene moving forward and backward. 
So | wanted to make that into a game mechanic. 
Sometimes, game designers get help from a 
new input idea. | hope that Playdate 2 has a 
different input. 

| was thinking: ‘Why are games so similar? 
This is maybe an extreme thought, but we still 
use the button - that's kind of sad, right? But the 
crank - crank! (He mimes cranking.) It sounds 
stupid. I’m so excited about it. l've been wanting 
to try more alternative ways to input into games. 
That makes the game more defined, | think. If we 
didn't have the button input, 1 don't think shooters 
would be popular. 


What were the challenges? 

The crank is an analogue input. So we took a 
long time to figure out how to sync it perfectly 
with Crankin's walk animation. But that was a 
very small thing. 


Does it matter if it's successful? 

Actually, | don't think so, no. You said 
counterculture, and | feel the same thing. | know 
they wanted to release the Playdate earlier, but 
the timing is kind of perfect now. A big company 
like Google show off a cloud service using their 
technology and money, but Panic is a very small 
company, and makes a small device with a 1bit 
screen = that's kind of like life. [laughs] I’m 
always on the less strong side. Even if they fail 
with Playdate, it's still worth it to try. | don't think 
they'll fail, though. 
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efore we’ve even reached the festival floor, 

A Maze’s curious charms have begun to take 
hold of us. The ticketing lobby of the Berlin 
venue — usually a site of impatient attendees, 
frantic organisers and stoic-looking security 
men - is slowly filling up with shredded 
paper, and will continue to do so over the 
course of the week. It's all thanks to The Book 
Ritual, Alistair Aitcheson's self-described 
BYOS (bring your own shredder, obviously) 
which immediately asks us to pour our heart 
out into a copy of Thomas Hardy's Jude The 
Obscure with a felt-tip pen. “Have you ever 
lost a thing that was special to you?" the 
game asks us. “I want to know.” Within 
seconds, we're scribbling down our deepest 
thoughts, safe in the knowledge they'll be 
shredded moments later. It's a refreshingly 
cathartic start to the festival, a coded 
message instructing us to leave our baggage 
at the door in expectation of a cornucopia of 
mind-bending videogames. 

Our initial experience chimes with 
Thorsten S Wiedemann's proclamation, 
during his opening speech, that A Maze isa 
place of positive chaos. *It's not about 


How A Maze Berlin is reshaping 
videogame conventions 
and ushering in a new era 


of avantgarde play 
By Lewis GorDON 


products,” the festival’s founder and director 
booms from in front of the DJ decks, “but the 
art of play.” It’s hard not to be swept away by 
both Wiedemann’s message and his delivery. 
On stage, he exudes a skittery, almost manic 
presence, skipping back and forth between 
prepared material and off-the-cuff jokes, his 
persona mirrored neatly by his appearance. 
Wiedemann is a part-time model: tall, rough 
and ready, with blonde stubble. But he’s also 
gangly, seemingly off-balance at times, with 
a beaming grin that breaks out every minute 
or so. He continues with his wide-ranging 
inaugural speech, the biggest cheer from the 
crowd reserved for his description of the 
attendees as the “punks” of videogames. 
The message is held together by his earnest, 
total commitment to what he views as the 
experimental and avant-garde — not only in 
games, but in pure play and its intersection 
with emerging technology. 

This year marks the seventh annual 
A Maze Berlin, its first iteration having taken 
place іп 2012. The seeds of it, though, were > 
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sown far away in China, where Wiedemann 
was travelling with Michael Liebe, then a 
colleague at the German magazine Game Face. 
“We were sitting super-drunk in Shanghai,” he 
tells us, the broad smile emerging again. “And 
we were like, ‘Oh, we hate this. This fucking 
industry is so boring. Something is missing. 
At the time, Wiedemann was interested in the 
kind of cutting-edge media art exhibited at 
renowned international festivals such as 
Austria’s Ars Electronica and Germany’s own 
Transmediale. His idea was to fold videogames 
into this experimental sphere, but positioned 
as something unique, hoping to find common 
ground between the interactive art popular at 
the time and the newly emerging indie games 
of the era: small, personal projects such as 
Jonathan Blow's Braid. 


» 


Prior to 2012’s first Berlin festival, 

A Maze took the form of ad hoc events across 
the city at various bars and clubs, the first of 
which took place in 2008. Only a handful of 
games were exhibited alongside DJ sets but it 
began to bring a small community of like- 
minded game-makers together. *There was 
nothing in Europe, Germany or Berlin that 
actually discussed the conversion of games 
and art,” Wiedemann says. “It wasn't there. In 
the States there was IndieCade and Fantastic 
Arcade, but I was here.” In 2009 a larger event 
took place at Kim Bar, solidifying what 

A Maze could become in Wiedemann's mind. 
Then, in 2010, he began writing a funding 
application, with the help of Transmediale, for 
a larger, more fleshed-out festival: essentially, 
A Maze Berlin in its current form. 

The early years of the festival weren't 
without hiccups. Wiedemann speaks both 
candidly and regretfully about how Ed Key 
and David Kanaga, the makers of its very first 


award winner, Proteus, weren't able to collect 
their prize money until the following year 
because of Wiedemann's budget 
mismanagement. “It was kind of horrible,” he 
says. “I had to say sorry.” In 2013, A Maze 
Berlin moved from its first home, HTC, to 
Urban Spree. This presented another set of 
challenges in terms of the layout and how to 
organise the twin focuses of the festival: its 
wide-ranging talks and the exhibition itself. 
“We had the conference in the same room as 
the game selections,” Wiedemann explains. 
“So we also got lots of crazy feedback, people 
saying, ‘You can’t do this and you can’t do 
that’ We did a lot wrong but I think people 
liked it because it was simple, sympathetic 
and authentic.” In spite of these bumps along 
the way, the move to Urban Spree also helped 
the team flesh out the vibe of the festival, 
developing what Wiedemann describes as a 
“Burning-Man-like feeling” with an array of 
outdoor bars, lounges and installations. 

This year A Maze Berlin has moved again, 
this time to Sez, a labyrinthine, multipurpose 
recreation centre built in East Berlin while the 
area was still part of the Soviet bloc. From the 
outside, the building’s slanting irregular 
exterior gives the impression of a spaceship, 
albeit coloured with fading purple and red 
paint. Once we make it through the lobby, 
the sensation that the festival itself, not to 
mention its guests, are aliens who have 
touched down from outer space grows 
stronger. The first thing we notice is the 
noise — the heavy synth-driven beats of 
co-op platformer, Vectronom, blasting as 
we sign into Moshe Linke’s interactive 
guestbook. On the ground floor there are two 
tiers. The higher of the two is filled with an 
array of strange, performative VR experiences. 
HanaHana: Full Bloom catches our eye as we 
walk past, its action consisting of a VR player 
stimulating trippy plantlife with broad, 
gestural inputs. At another installation, 
Virtual Materialism, we spot a young boy 
grinning at a virtual recreation of himself 
made out of everyday objects, powered by 
Kinect-like technology. 

Wiedemann tells us the design of the 
festival is purposely transformational, 
constructed to open up new ways of thinking. 
The lower tier of the ground floor is bathed in 


ABOVE With the action 
mimicking guests’ own 
body and gestures, 
Virtual Materialism 
brings players of all 
ages together curious 
to see what they 
might look like if 
constructed out of 
commonplace objects 


ABOVE One of the more 
conventional games 
exhibiting at A Maze 
Berlin, Mundaun melds 
exploration and adventure 
with a gorgeous 
handpencilled look, 
digging into the eeriness 
of Alpine folklore 


BELOW A darker, even 
more foreboding twist on 
the Dark Souls formula, 

0 abyssalSomewhere's 
decaying, monochromatic 
aesthetic manages to 
turn heads on a busy 
festival floor 


pink light, the sound of videogames and 
chattering players bouncing off the cavernous 
exposed concrete ceilings. This is where we 
find the bulk of A Maze's exhibited games, 
ranging from the slow, deliberate pacing and 
desaturated colour palettes of Mundaun, 
Horses and o. abyssalSomewhere to the 
chintzy internet nostalgia of Macdows 95, 

A DESKTOP LOVE STORY and Wrong Box. 
That the games are displayed on the type of 
fencing you'll see at an actual music festival 
serves to underline one key point: this is the 
most Berlin videogame event we've ever been 
to. When we run into Robert Yang, professor 
at New York University and creator of games 
about gay sex and intimacy, he puts it more 
succinctly than anyone else: “A Maze is one 
of the few times where videogames feel 

cool to me, and actually part of a cultural 
zeitgeist in conversation with all these other 
mediums and artforms.” 

Upstairs, amid more exposed concrete and 
trailing wires, there's a lounge, meeting area, 
workshop space and the two talk stages. 

Oh, and there's another entire exhibition, 
Devolution, where guests can play through 
early builds from the development of 
independent hits such as Ape Out, Hidden 
Folks and Kingdom. We spend the bulk of our 
time on the upper floor watching the speakers 
curated by Wiedemann and Lorenzo Pilia, 
the festival's program manager. Highlights 
include Tyu Orphinae's insightful 
observations on dress-up games and Jenny 
Jiao Hsia's approach to her deeply personal 
work. Each is emblematic of the freewheeling, 
adventurous spirit driving many of the talks 
forward, the result of a commitment to core 
values at the heart of A Maze's programming. 

“Diversity is the top priority, you know,” 
Pilia says. ^A few years ago, it was mostly 
about gender, but having done this for longer, 
it's not only about gender and gender 
identity, it's also about race, geography and 
age. It's not easy, it's not difficult, but it 
needs to be one of your priorities.” Crucially, 
the paradigm-busting talks and games that 
are A Maze's bread and butter tend to emerge 
from underrepresented viewpoints. It's 
perhaps unsurprising, then, that » 
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RIGHT Accessibility meets 
serious real-world issues 
in Fantastic Fetus' breezy 
depiction of pregnancy, 
albeit with a dark sense 
of humour and a 
narrative sting in its tail. 
BELOW Static might 
boast a beguiling, 5 

Proteus-esque look eu 


e e but its audio puzzles, 
inspired by Haruki 
Murakami, mark it out 
as a unique experience 
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RIGHT Consume Me 

is a charming > шю n€ 
highlight of the 
festival, making 

use of iOS touch 
controls across an 
array of increasingly 
bonkers minigames, 
all centred around 
creator Jenny Jiao 
Hsia's relationship 
with food 


ABOVE Kassinn, a 
multiplayer VR game, 
scoops the festival's 
top prize, chosen by a 
jury comprised of Anita 
Sarkeesian, Nina Kiel, 
Adriaan de Jongh, Peter 
Lee and Vít Sisler 
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mainstream, big-budget end of videogames is 
only mentioned in passing, if at all. And what 
deeper discussions do take place are fiercely 
critical of the values inherently bound up in the 
commercialised wing of videogames. Jessica 
Palmer, member of the Berlin-based 
experimental videogame collective AAA, 
delivers a funny, brutal takedown of The Sims, 
deftly showing how the game doesn’t allow 
players to imagine life outside of its “capitalist 
fantasy.” Sabine Harrer, meanwhile, explores the 
myriad ways in which videogames perpetuate 
colonial perspectives, quipping, “It’s called 
Minecraft for a reason, not Yourcraft.” 

The talks themselves don’t feel like a mere 
afterthought either. If A Maze’s game lineup 
can sometimes feel dense and even 
impenetrable — take Alexander Muscat’s 
disorientating geometric explorer World4 or 
Elijah Cauley and Amit Rai Sharma’s beautiful 
and surreal walking simulator Static — then the 
talks provide context. Often coming from the 
creators themselves, they offer a window into 
the humans behind such games and the 
sometimes knotty, difficult circumstances in 
which they work. 


Fantastic Fetus is one such example, a 
Polish Tamagotchi-esque game from developer 
Fantastic Humans in which players must keep 
an expectant mother alive for the duration of 
her pregnancy. Created in reaction to a 
controversial 2016 Polish anti-abortion bill, 
its lead developer, Aleksandra Jarosz, 
delivered a talk with Argentinian artist 
Florencia Rumpel Rodriguez, on how games 
might function as protest. And for Jarosz 
herself, A Maze Berlin was a supportive, 
considerate space in which to exhibit Fantastic 
Fetus. “The audience at A Maze is perfect for 
our game,” she tells us. “They are really open- 
minded and I don't need to explain to anybody 
why the topic is important." 

Fantastic Fetus cuts to the core of 
Wiedemann's selection criteria for A Maze. 
“тп looking for games which are visionary and 
move into the avant-garde,” he says, while also 
emphasising the need for accomplished 
execution. *It should be radical, subversive, and 
socially critical. It can be a fictional story but it 
has to somehow be connected with the reality. 


I'm not a space boy. I want to see realistic, 
naturalistic things in videogames." 

It's not difficult to find such values 
reflected in the winners of the annual A Maze 
Awards. Scooping the Explorer Award, 
Operation Jane Walk repurposes The Division's 
post-apocalyptic environments to create a 
non-violent tour of the city — a video, yes, 
but one with surprising historical depth. 
Jenny Jiao Hsia and AP Thomson, meanwhile, 
take home the Digital Monument Award for 
their depiction of societal expectations and 
dieting in Consume Me. 

Robert Yang views A Maze and its 
championing of such titles as a broader 
process of folding games back into the realm 
of art, away from the megabudgets of 
traditionally dominant major studios. 
*Videogames didn't really start with an arts 
culture; they started with a product-based, 
entertainment-industry culture,” he tells us. 
“And it's only fairly recently in the history of 
videogames that there have been more artistic 
communities trying to come out of that. So 
it's like we're reverse-engineering art from 
the capitalism that formed videogames. 
Festivals like this are us trying to figure out 
how to do that." 

Key to A Maze Berlin's identity is its 
international outlook. Russian duo Maria 
Fedotova and Danila Yakovlev, who develop as 
Lowpolis, scooped the Humble New Talent 
Award. It's not uncommon for non-English 
speakers to take to the festival stage alongside 
interpreters, in further reflection of Pilia's 
explicit diversity aims. A longstanding 
partnership with the Goethe-Institut, 
Germany's flagship cultural exchange 
program, has resulted in the hosting of 
Enter Africa, an initiative bringing >» 
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together developers from 15 different African 
countries. Such efforts complement A Maze’s 
Johannesburg event, which ran from 2012 until 
2017, part of a wider effort to “activate” scenes 
around the globe. Elsewhere, single events have 
been hosted in locations ranging from Palestine 
to Kiev. “It’s the cultural differences that are 
interesting,” says Wiedemann. “We try to make 
people aware that they exist, and they should 
come together.” 

It works both ways, too. Troy Duguid, 
another member of AAA, values the role 
A Maze Berlin plays in bringing internationally 
renowned videogame artists such as Tale Of 
Tales’ Auriea Harvey to the city. “It just 
humanises everything,” he says. Fellow AAA 
member Jessica Palmer explains that she finds 
the festival similarly galvanising for her own 
artistic practice. “Т attended a workshop run 
by Anita Sarkeesian on inclusivity and game 
mechanics and I was able to have this 
discussion with other people, which is really 
exciting because I never get to do that in real 
life. I don't know anywhere else other than 
A Maze where I could meet 30 people who can 
talk about it in a really cool, respectful and 
inspiring way. It attracts like-minded people, 
which is refreshing." 

Yet in spite of its outward-looking 
internationalism, A Maze Berlin does still 
feel distinctly of the city it calls home. 
Unsurprisingly, there's a strong local turnout 
both in terms of local developers and artists, 
but also punters. The relationship with music, 
too — from a workshop on live-coding 
generative music to a fleshed-out music 
program featuring the chiptune and gabba 
artist DJ Scotch Egg — might only happen in a 
city that has turned clubbing into a cultural 
export. The world-famous techno nightclub, 
Berghain, is only a short walk away, after all. 
And it's after hours, once all the talks have 
finished, when A Maze Berlin really clicks. 
The music begins at 10pm and runs through 
until 1am, and the exhibition itself stays open. 
The lights of the monitor screens flicker on 
the loosened faces of late-night players; 
interaction between them, onlookers and the 
games somehow more fluid. In this setting, 
the act of play feels more free. 


A Maze Berlin isn't perfect by any means. 
Yes, the exhibition comes alive during the 
night, but the expo setup of single stations, 
occasional queueing and jostling crowds can 
feel noticeably awkward during daylight 
hours, particularly when the games are 
dealing with such weighty subjects. At times, 
we wonder if the more introspective titles of 
the lineup might benefit from a quieter, more 
reflective space. And despite the festival's 
laudable commitment to diversity and 
accommodation of overseas guests, the 
shortage of African, South American and 
Asian developers in both the exhibition and 
the awards nominations is noticeable. These 
are, of course, wider structural issues, and 
A Maze is attempting to remedy this with 
its broader international outreach and 
progressive programming, but there is 
still much work to be done. 


Over its six-year history, A Maze 
Berlin has evolved in relation to the wider 
videogame industry itself. In 2012 and 2013, 
it was known as A Maze Indie Connect, 
reflecting the popularity of the independent 
scene at the time. Now the indie scene is 
bigger than ever, helped along by the 
democratisation of development tools and 
its star names showing that it is possible to 
make a sustainable living from small titles. 
As profits rose during the 2010s, a definable 
‘indie’ aesthetic emerged, revealing a schism 
between commercial titles and the more 
experimental scene. It's a point Pilia is 
conscious of and keen to underline with the 
festival's programming and a subtle shift in 
focus. *Now we talk about playful media;" 
he explains. *We're exploring the more art- 


eral men are blocking your view. 


BELOW Enter Africa, a 
cultural exchange 
program with the 
Goethe-Institut, is 
helping usher in the 
next wave of African 
videogame makers from 
an array of countries 
and backgrounds 


MAIN The Game: The 
Game asks what a 
dating sim might 
look like in a bar full 
of obnoxious pickup 
artists. The result 

is а nightmarish 
loop where "no 

is never enough 


LEFT Music is hardwired 
into the DNA of A Maze 
Berlin. Wiedemann, a 
DJ himself, performs 
the festival's closing 
set, bringing a stellar 
week of face-melting 
sounds to an end 


focused experiences, detaching ourselves 
from the commercial indie scene.” Indeed, in 
the face of algorithmically driven storefronts 
emphasising the most popular titles, not to 
mention diminishing media opportunities, 

A Maze provides vital visibility for the games 
and developers it champions. 

Wiedemann echoes his colleague's views. 
He's keen for A Maze to act as a hub for not 
only experimental videogames but other 
forms of media, citing the confluence of 
technology and play within other artistic 
disciplines. *You have people from theatre 
and film — visual art is coming in especially 
with VR and AR. And it's going to happen so 
fast, especially because the technology and 
interest is there. Older institutions are 
contacting me. They say, ‘You have a 
community and we need developers. There's 
a huge opportunity to create something that 
isn't strictly a game. It's a step beyond.” 

Having just won the Special Prize at the 
Deutscher Computerspielpreis (essentially 
the German equivalent of the BAFTAs), as 
well as securing significant funding to be 
distributed over the course of the next four 
years, A Maze Berlin's future looks exciting 
and, perhaps more importantly, secure. As is 
befitting such an outwardly and artistically 
ambitious event, Wiedemann looks to the 
world of cinema to drive home his vision. *In 
movies, you need to have an arthouse,” he 
says. “Otherwise, there is no balance.” It's 
Pilia, though, who best sums up A Maze's 
current form, describing it within Berlin's 
relatively recent videogame history. *Usually 
at the beginning [of a scene] there's nothing 
but then a small, local group of developers 
start something. There's a stage where a hero 
emerges, perhaps a developer who makes it. 
Now, there are some known studios, but I 
think before that even happened, the hero in 
Berlin was not a developer but A Maze. You 
go around and people ask, “Where are you 
from?’ and you say, ‘I’m from Berlin} and then 
they say, Ah, A Maze is from Berlin? It's 
become a focal point.” ІШ 
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Down the rabbit hole with Amanita 
Design, the highly irregular indie studio 
growing at its own pace 


By Jen SIMPKINS 
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hen Amanita Design founder 

Jakub Dvorsky isn't making 

games, you might find him 
ending to his plum trees. In the summer, he 
and his family escape to their cottage in the 
east of the Czech Republic, far away from 
he tourists and the noise, and Dvorsky loses 
himself in his garden. As we sit and sip black 
ea in Amanita's cosy, eightdesk studio in 
central Prague, his latest crop is patiently 
ermenting somewhere, ready to be made 
into plum brandy. “It's great, homemade," 
һе says. "When you're making it homemade 
rom your own fruit, from trees you cared 
about, it's a great feeling. If it's rotten or 
something, you don't put it there: you pick 
only the best plums. And then you can feel 
it when you drink it, that it's there. It makes 
me happy." 

For Dvorský and his multi-award-winning 
studio, making games comes just as naturally. 
That's not to say it comes easily. Amanita has 
built a reputation on creating fantastically 
detailed worlds through art and animation, 
which brings surreal settings and characters 
to charming life. From the finely mossed tree 
trunks and caverns of the Samorost series, 
to the hand-drawn steampunk city vistas of 
Machinarium, or even the sheer amount of 
animations crammed into the cherry-uelled 
slapstick of Chuchel, everything Amanita 
makes is painstakingly, beautifully done. 
Each game is a little ode to artistry. 

Amanita's worlds might look like wonders 
from the outside, but from an inside 
perspective, it's all quite simple. Indeed, 
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Many of Amanita's games, 
such as Machinarium, are 
elevated by fiendishly 
creative music and sound 
design. Incredibly, both 
talented culprits share the 
same name - Tomás Dvorák 
- although the composer 
goes by the alias Floex 


Even Amanita's unusual game 
titles are crafted with care. 
“Тһе game is part of your life, 
and you're making it for so 
long," Dvorsky says. "You 
always say this word, and you 
have to feel right about it" 


“I DIDN'T EVEN 
MAKE A GAME, ACTUALLY - 


T 


trying to coax a studio of Czechs — famed 
for their rather direct manner — into dreamily 
philosophical explanations of why Amonita 
does things the way it does is no easy task. 
Amanita has its "own way”, Dvorský says: 
the studio simply has its vision for a game, 
no matter how odd it may seem, and it 
works patiently until it is done to a standard 
everyone is happy with, no matter how long 
it takes. 

But there are mysteries to unpick: how a 
studio filled with traditional artists found itself 
making games at all, for instance. Or why 
they're made to such an exceptionally high 
artistic standard, over more years than is 
probably sensible for an indie studio. And 
how, after 15 years of Amanita, the five 
games we're shown during our visit (not all 
of which are ready to be announced] show 
the studio finally branching out from the point- 
and-click genre on which it made its name - 
to cardboard creations, and horror games, 
and even an open world. Was it finally 
time to freshen things up, we wonder? 

"No, no," Dvorsky says. "It's kind of an 
organic thing, an organic development. 

1:5 just coincidence." Amanita, like the red 
-and-white spotted mushroom after which 

it is named, is a natural product of its 
environment, some cultivation, and perhaps 
a bit of chance. To Dvorsky, asking why 
Amanita is the way it is is like asking why a 
mushroom grows. We get the feeling he'd 
prefer us just to eat the damn mushroom. 


As the son of мо artists - his father an 
illustrator of animals for scientific journals, his 
mother a film director — Dvorsky grew up 
among fantasy worlds. He loved to read, 
write, play on his Atari, and also to draw. 
"Small little things, like castles, and maps, 
especially medieval maps - | loved it,” he 
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| WANTED TO MAKE SOME 
INTERACTIVE PROJECT” 
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says. “I was influenced a lot by Tolkien's 
books. | made a comic book of The Hobbit 
when | was about 12 or 13. It took me a 
year to make it. It was really detailed." When 
he got his first PC, he began to experiment 
with animation, using a mouse to draw. 
Despite his parents’ skills, he was determined 
to learn on his own. "I'm that kind of person. 
Some people read manuals, some people 
prefer to go the trial-and-error way. It's less 
efficient probably, slower, but it's more 
satisfying, for me at least." 

He was 15 when he started making his 
own games, and released three of them 
alongside Tomáš Dvorák (now Amanita 
Design's CFO) while studying in high school. 
"| was pretty disappointed by the whole 
industry because we were screwed by our 
publisher,” he says. “I realised that this is a 
dirty business, full of businessmen. | was really 
annoyed. Even the Czech press at that time 
was kind of terrible and corrupted. It was 
the ‘90s, a wild period, especially here in 
Eastern Europe." He set his sights on a 
different goal, freelance graphic design, and 
enrolled in the Academy of Arts, Architecture 
and Design in Prague to study animated film. 
It was here that he met animator Václav Blín, 
and later several others who would go on to 
become collaborators ot his studio. 

The course centred more on film than 
animation, but Dvorsky was content, free to 
experiment with his own projects. Samorost 
was one of them. “It was a very experimental 
project. | didn't even intend to make a game, 
actually — | wanted to make some interactive 
project, and | didn't really know what | was 
doing." At the time, he was experimenting 
with collage, venturing out to forests to 
snap pictures of moss, roots and mushrooms 
and constructing a little world with them, 
animating characters in Flash. “In the end, 
it happened that | had to admit to myself 
that it was a game." It eventually became 
his diploma submission, and received a B 
from Dvorsky's highly traditional art school. 

Elsewhere, it was a different story. 
Samorost accidentally launched Amanita 
Design as a game studio, and Dvorsky's 
career. He had originally come up with ће > 


Samorost 3 was the 

first full-length game in 
the series. Its five-year 
development remains one 
of the most testing periods 
in Amanita's history 
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Jakub Dvorsky, founder and 
CEO of Amanita Design 
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"| think our games affect 
our side projects," Dvorsky 
says, "because all those 
side projects are solo 
projects, but we work on 
the games together" 


"I WAS ALWAYS GOING AGAINST 
THE HERD, IN A DIFFERENT 
DIRECTION THAN EVERYONE 
ELSE. IT'S MORE FUN” 


studio name as a brand for his professional 
creations as a freelance graphic designer, 
illustrator and animator. But the Internet was 
changing everything about the industry he 
thought he had abandoned. “Flash was very 
important, because | was able to build the 
game without a programmer. | think it helped 
to build the whole indie scene, because 
many people were able to just quickly 
prototype things and experiment. Even put 
it on the web, so many people could play. 
| put [Samorost] on the web, and that was 
it= | didn't need any publisher, which | really 
liked." It scooped a Webby award and 
attracted a great number of admirers, and 
that was that. Dvorsky was a game designer. 
He and Blin continued making games 
together: commission pieces for companies 
such as Nike and the BBC. But Dvorsky knew 
it was crucial to find the right structure and 
direction for his young studio. The idea was 
for it to operate almost like a record label, 
which would allow the team to work freely on 
their own side projects as well as mainline 
games. "| admired Bullfrog a lot, because 
they made very diverse games — Syndicate, 
and Dungeon Keeper, and Magic Carpet," 
he says. "But all those games had something 
similar, or some atmosphere or feeling." 
Dvorsky's hiring strategy focused strongly 
on artists, rather than experienced game 
makers, and often on recommendations from 
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friends. "With artists it's easier this way, 
because we are this small country and 
everybody knows everybody, the community 
is quite small," he says. "And | understand 
art, so it's easier for me. It's much more 
complicated with programmers, because | 
don't do that.” I's almost certainly the reason 
that the studio stuck to making games in Flash 
for so long, from the first Samorost all the way 
up until its most recent release, Chuchel. 

Amanitas first full-length game, 20095 
Machinarium, however, required a proper 
programmer. David Oliva responded to a 
job posting on Amanita's forums. "We met, 
and | realised, 1 know this guy from the bar!’ 
He lived in the same square as me, in Brno.” 
Not all hires have worked out, however, and 
its clear Dvorsky is protective of Amanita, this 
bizarre litle studio growing out of the cracks 
in the pavement of Prague. While his studio 
has gleefully produced games akin to 
audiovisual hallucinations, the rest of the 
Czech dev scene has grown into a very 
different form around it. SCS Software has 
seen success with its Truck Simulator series; 
ikewise Bohemia Interactive with its military 
simulation games. “This realism, it's common 
о a lot of Czech companies - not to us,” 
Dvorsky laughs. “We are a total opposite. 
And maybe that's also part of it = we're 
ike the opposition. | was always going 
against the herd, in a different direction 
han everyone else. It's more fun." 

Over the years, Dvorsky has adjusted to a 
leadership role, even if he doesn’t really think 
of himself as ‘the boss’. "I didn't have any 
ambitions to do that, but it happened 
somehow, naturally,” he says. It took him a 
long time to realise that he needed help with 
the day-to-day running of the studio, and to 


Václav Blin is one of 
Dvorsky's oldest friends: 
they started collaborating 
in 2004. He's also one of the 
people behind Amanita's 
first open world game 


This "panda" (above) is 
one of the less disturbing 
things we see in Jaromír 
Plachy's unannounced 
horror game. Its hero seems 
to take inspiration from the 
one in his music video for 
Vespering (left), a song by 
Amanita house band Dva. 
“Our games are definitely 
influenced by the art of all 
of us," Dvorsky says. "It 
doesn't really matter where 
you put it, this vision, if it's 
puppets, film or a game. 
The vision is still there" 


trust that other people would be up to the 
task: for a long time, he was personally 
handling all of Amanita's PR. “I am a bit of a 
control freak," he admits. "And | am also a 
perfectionist. But compared to my colleagues, 
its nothing — they are so much more." He has 
plenty more colleagues nowadays, all 
perfecting their own projects under the 
Amanita Design label. Alongside a few of its 
own internally developed games, Amanita 
has selectively expanded, helping develop 
and market a couple of externally founded 
projects — Phonopolis, a gorgeouslooking 
mobile puzzler designed entirely in 
cardboard, and Creaks, an atmospheric 
horror puzzle-platformer with a twist. 

But the glue that holds it all together is that 
Bullfrog-esque idea of a common purpose that 
unites everyone's (now quite varied) work 
under one label. "| think it's the art, and 
animation,” Dvorsky says, when we ask him 
to define Amanita’s version of it. "We like to 


follow on this tradition of Czech animators 
and filmmakers. And handicraft — there's a lot 
of handicraft in our games. Some kind of 
playfulness. And it means something. Well- 
thought out, with an artistic message to 
express." A childhood spent playing 
adventure games such as Myst and The 
Neverhood meant that Amanita's output 
naturally tended in that direction from the very 
beginning. And there was something that 
specifically drew Dvorsky to making games in 
the point-and-click adventure genre above all 
else, the one thing that inspired Samorost all 
those years ago at art school. "The worlds," 
һе says with a small smile. "The worlds." > 
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Each animation sprite is 
painted at least four times, 
differences between frames 
creating a stop-motion 
effect. “Not sitting in front 
of the computer all the 
time, actually making 
something physical with my 
hands, it's a nice change of 
pace", Dostäl says. "You 
just put on headphones 
with music, and do dots” 
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You have to be alittle bit obsessive 
to make an Amanita game. You certainly 
wouldn't guess immediately from the looks 
of its idyllic Prague headquarters. It's a space 
that looks and feels more like a home than 
an office - it's warm and cosy, with bicycles 
parked outside and shoes left at the door. 

A kettle is boiling in the kitchen. Two comfy 
sofas face one another right in the middle 
of the main workspace, an invitation to 
lounge. With its open-plan layout, fan-made 
Amanita character statues and the odd 
empty bottle of Pilsner adorning the desks, 
the air is light and casual. 

Looking closer, however, there are clear 
signs of the kinds of people that Dvorsky has 
carefully added to his studio in the past few 
years. The first thing we notice is all the 
cardboard. These painted scraps form 
part of Phonopolis, a mobile puzzle game 
whose sets are designed and constructed 
in cardboard. It has spilled out from beyond 
the loose confines of designer Ою Dostál's 
makeshift ‘workshop’ on the left-hand side of 
the room, alongside plenty of PVA glue and 
pots of paintbrushes — their tiny bristles used 
by codesigner Petr Filipovic to paint models, 
often one microscopic dot of acrylic paint 
at a time. 

Inspired by the bold aesthetics of Futurism 
and Russian conservatism, Phonopolis art 


Phonopolis is Amanita's 
first tentative step into 
3D. "We use forced 
perspective to make 

it half 2D, half 3D, to 
make it somehow flat," 
Filipovic says, "so it looks 
like something between 
reality and a picture" 


style blends physical and digital. Every single 
visual element of the game is designed on a 
computer, then flattened into 2D templates 
and printed onto cardboard. Backgrounds, 
characters and effects are then cut out, 
slotted and folded into 3D dioramas, and 
painted in bright acrylics. The edges of the 
models are distressed using sandpaper. “And 
scalpels - really rough!" Dostäl says. “If you 
put these things back into the computer, you 
lose something. So it's better to exaggerate, 
and then most of it will still be visible.” The 
idea is to evoke the kind of nostalgia one 
might feel when opening up an old box 

full of wooden toys: scuffed, well-loved, 
somehow warm and real. Then, the models 
are photographed and scanned back into 

a computer for postprocessing. 

It is intricate and painstaking work - 
we are handed a giant stack of crumpled 
paper and cardboard and are told that this 
comprises just two short levels — but the 
effect is magical. No wonder Dvorsky 
felt that Phonopolis should be an Amanita 
game. Dostdl felt it should be, too. “When 
it comes to games | really like, stylewise or 
atmosphere-wise, there is just Amanita Design 
in Czech Republic, basically,” Dostäl laughs. 
Phonopolis was conceived in the spare 
moments between his and his team's 
freelance work on music videos and other 
projects, but after securing some funding from 
the Media European Fund, they were able to 
create their first real set of visuals. Then, they 
got in touch with Dvorsky. “So it slowly 
became an Amanita game. They just 
decided to support us," Dostäl says. 

There's a spirit to Phonopolis that makes 
it feel like the right fit for Amanita: the 
handmade feel that the team strives to 
achieve and retain throughout the process 


Phonopolis is a love story 
set in a conflicted society 
brainwashed by sound: 
many of its light puzzles 
will require a keen ear 


"CHUCHEL LOOKS SO SAMPLE, 
BUT IT'S LIKE AN АМ!МАТЕР 
FEATURE FILM, OR EVEN TWO 
FEATURE FILMS TOGETHER” 


is a huge factor. "When | was consulting 
with these guys, | always loved the way 
Phonopolis looked," Dvorsky says. "Not 

only did the concept art look great, the world 
was interesting, and thoughtful. | felt there 
was a message. And | felt that it could be 
our game, easily. It was very close to us." As 
one seamless whole, the teetering towers of 
sprite sheets, careful hand-detailing and post- 
production trickery transform into something 
magical. A tiny house folds itself into new 
shapes and rooms — a kitchen, a workshop — 
at the swipe of a finger. The bobble-headed 
Architect marches down the street with 
megaphone in hand, as rows of marching 
ballerinas trot behind him. Above all, there's 
this feeling of wonder, that we're peeking 
into a place so characterful and so 
believable that it might be real. 

It takes a lot of effort to make things look 
easy, we suppose, and that's one of Amanita's 
trademarks. "That's true," Dvorsky says. 
"Some players don't realise how much work 
we put into it. Especially games like Chuchel 
— it looks so simple and easily animated, but 
very few people realise that there are three 
hours of animation, maybe more. 1/5 like an 
animated feature film, or even two feature 
films together. Few people realise what it 
takes. But in our minds it's fine: as long as it 
looks fresh, and light, and not too heavy or 
overelaborate. | like Chuchel because of the 
feeling that it was made easily.” > 


From top: designer and 
animator Petr Filipovic; 
designer and technical 
artist Oto Dostäl 
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Radim Jurda, lead designer 
and lead artist 


The psychological 
phenomenon pareidolia 
was a source of inspiration 
for Creaks' unsettling 
world — Jurda even 
considered it as a title 


Part of Dvorsky's job as CEO is 

o protect and nurture this feeling. There have 
been tough times in the studios history — 
Dvorsky recalls the point at which they were 
inishing up Samorost 3, at the end of a very 
ong five years, as a particularly difficult 
period. Generally, however, Amanita is in 

he fortunate position of being able to grow 
slowly, doing its best work at a sensible pace. 
t's currently cheap to live and work in the 
Czech Republic, which eases much of the 
burden, leaving the group free to develop 

the kinds of games that don't necessarily 
need to top the charts to keep Amanita afloat. 
"We would need two or three times more 
[money] if we were in the UK, and that's a 
big pressure," Dvorsky says. "We were really 
successful with our other games, so we are 
fine, and that's why we can afford to spend 
as much time as we need." 

Horror puzzle-platformer Creaks has taken 
six years, and it shows, the game shot through 
with Amanita's signature attention to detail. 
Shears hung on the wall of the rickety house 
laugh snippily, and teapot lids gently snap 
open and shut: get closer, and they suddenly 
stop. The ramshackle old house is more 
creepy than scary, punctuated with ladders 
that our character must climb and descend 
to avoid obstacles and enemies. Creaks is 
Amanita's first move away from the pointand- 
click genre - we're moving and hopping over 
platforms using the arrow keys — and also 
into a slightly more complex, consistent and 
traditional brand of puzzling, as we figure 
out how to use light to repel and reposition 
mechanical guard dogs and move past safely. 

In fact, it's all slightly ho-hum at first — 
atmospheric, with its audible shudderings, 
squeaks and, yes, creaks, but not quite as 
strange and new as we might expect. But 
we can see how it fits with the studio's work 
ethic: plenty of it is organic, from the hand- 
drawn backgrounds down to the mechanical 
paintings, which are done in acrylics, then 
photographed and digitised. “One of the 
backgrounds was 12 А4 sheets which | had 
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fo scan separately and then connect in the 
computer again,” lead designer Radim Jurda 
says. Since being picked up by Amanita, the 
workflow has been simplified somewhat, with 
Jurda creating custom brushes that give the 
effect of hand-sketching for later levels. “But 
a big part of the game is like this, | think the 
first two worlds are like this completely. 

| think sometimes we want to do it simple, 

but in the end it ends up like this!” He laughs. 
"| guess we are all perfectionists at Amanita, 
and somehow, it's kind of natural for us.” 

And then we see it: another all-important 
flash of Amanita. We're made to turn on a 
light just as a guard dog walks underneath, 
and find ourselves doing a double take - and 
laughing — as the creature promptly morphs 
into a bedside cabinet. Here it is, that bit 
of whimsy we were missing. And it is so 
Amanita, this theme of the mind playing tricks, 
that we're almost surprised that the studio 
hasn't produced a horror game before now. 
"This idea with the imagination becoming 
real somehow, it was somehow for Jakub 
the moment to help him make up his mind 
to go for it," Jurda says. 


It's an illuminating time in which 
to visit Amanita. After 15 years of building an 
identity, the studio is branching out, but 
always in a manner consistent with the core 
vision. 115 clear Dvorský does things at his 
own pace, but we can't help but wonder why 
all this diversification is happening now. Does 
he feel he’s done everything he wanted to do 
with the pointand-click genre? "To some 
extent, yes," he says. “I think it's possible to 
evolve this genre even more, and maybe 
we'll continue. But right now, | felt like | 
needed to try something different.” He 
mentions Amanita's newest project, a game 
we have been shown a litle of on someone's 
phone. “It's still in very early stages. But it's 
open-world, not a linear structure like previous 
games. The whole interface is a bit different, 
even though it's still an adventure game, sort 
of. | wanted to experiment. 


“Тһе interesting thing about this game is 
that we don't have a proper prototype yet,” 
he continues. Indeed, the charmingly basic 
hub and individual interactive scenes (in 
which puzzles have multiple possible 
solutions) aren't yet connected together as a 
working whole. “I really don't know if it works 
or not at all. | still believe it will, but it's totally 
possible it won't, or that it won't be fun." And 
then there's the shocking horror game being 
made by Jaromír Plachy, the artist behind 
Chuchel. We're allowed to play a brief 
demo, and leave feeling quite nauseous — but 
convinced of its Amanita family resemblance. 
IF you thought Chuchel got weird in places, 
you haven't seen anything yet. 

Amanita's broader growth into new 
genres such as horror, Dvorsky tells us, is 
"an organic development. Creaks is made 
by a new team, so it's their vision. So it's just 
coincidence. And Jaromír's game, | don't 
know - he just evolved into this stage for 
some reason, nobody knows why. He looks 
fine, and happy. So again, it's kind of a 
ran coincidence. But there was a certain darkness 
traditional Amanita hint in all our previous games. So maybe it was 
system: instead, if you're just some kind of natural evolution, and who 


along the right lines with a k hat will Й 
puzzle solution, the music nows what will come next. 


builds encouragingly More artists, inevitably — although not too 


“| THINK IT'S POSSIBLE TO EVOLVE 
POINT-AND-CLICK MORE. BUT 
RIGHT NOW, | FELT LIKE | NEEDED 
TO TRY SOMETHING DIFFERENT” 
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many, so as to preserve Amanita's culture. 
"But what | understand is that | probably 
won't come up with some genius ideas in the 
future, because l'm not young anymore,” 
Dvorsky laughs. "But | can help some young 
talented people maybe, and that's what I'd 
like to do in future. But | hope we just will 
continue doing our own stuff, our own way, 
and | hope we will be still enjoying it, as we 
do now. That's the most important thing, 
otherwise it wouldn't make sense." 

In the end, all of Amanita's energy goes 
into creating something that can open a door 
to fantasy lands that only their artists could 
dream up; to create places that feel at once 
real and unreal. Perhaps that's why Dvorsky 
named his studio after Amanita muscaria, 
the red-and-white spotted toadstool that 
can induce powerful hallucinations, often 
associated with Alice’s Adventures In 
Wonderland. “Mushrooms are kind of 
magical,” Dvorsky says, smiling. Given 
the amount of references to mind-altering 
substances in his games, we have to ask: has 
he ever taken them? “Oh yeah,” he laughs. 
"Several times. It's hard to put it into words, 
what it's like." We suggest that perhaps he 
puts it into games, instead. “There is definitely 
some kind of inspiration. Those experiences 
are life-changing, so everything is influenced 
by it a little bit, to some extent. But Jaromír's 
games are much more trippy, and he's never 
done it. It’s in his head. But the thing is that 
all the psychedelic stuff, fractals and colours, 
is not in those substances, definitely not. 
There's nothing. It's just a key which opens 
something in your mind. It's already there." ІШ 


The story takes place over a single night, and 
sees our hero helping five bird-like characters 
to protect their world from a gigantic feline 
monster. Creaks is also the first ever Amanita 
game in which the protagonist can die 
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INDEPENDENCE DAY 


t first glance, you might not even 
recognise Double Fine’s VP of 
business development wandering 
the halls of his own show. Greg Rice 
is going incognito. “I’m not wearing my staff 
shirt, because | just want to be kind of invisible!" 
he laughs. It's a simple black T-shirt with the 
Day Of The Devs logo, a wireframe skull, 
printed on the breast pocket. Jon Gibson, 
co-owner of production company iam8bit and 
the other key coordinator behind this festival, 
chimes in: "You can go buy that shirt, as a fan." 
We're tickled by the thought of Rice - a man 
of significant, recognisable height — trying to 
casually pass himself off as just a really big fan 
of the show. And then, after a beat during which 
we realise we've missed the point entirely, he 
reminds us. "| am." 
A collaboration between revered game 
developer Double Fine and production company 
iam8bit, Day Of The Devs is a free, single-day 


"THE ORIGINAL IDEA 

WAS JUST HIGHLIGHTING 
DEVELOPERS AND FANS AND 
GETTING THEM TOGETHER 
IN A SPACE WHERE THEY 


DON'T 
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HAVE TO PAY" 


celebration in San Francisco of some of the most 
exciting new games in the industry - mostly indie 
games, and often ones from little-known creators. 
It’s a space in which, united by their appreciation 
of eccentric, artsy, lovingly made things, the lines 
between developers and fans are blurred. It goes 
both ways: not only is Day Of The Devs a chance 
for the people making the games to show 
alongside their heroes and be creatively 
reinvigorated by the company they're in, but 
also a place where players come to offer their 
impressions of often very early demos, and even 
to talk to their makers about how they might make 
a game of their very own. It’s a melting pot of 
videogame and art admirers from all walks of 
life, and of all shapes, sizes, ages and colours — 
a level playing field of possibility on which the 
show's organisers still love to kick about ideas. 
"You don't know who yov're talking to, and that's 
the best part," Gibson says. "You can have a 
really honest conversation with someone. We're 
identified by our badges, but it’s fun to take off 


the badge and just exist in the space - to get into 
a conversation not because you're the boss of 
this, but because yov're a fan as well." 

This year marks the sixth annual Day Of The 
Devs, and it's come a long way from its very first 
outing, which was primarily about promoting 
Double Fine's newest game at the time, Broken 
Age. "We wanted to invite all our Kickstarter 
backers to come see it, so we knew we would 
need a big party to do that," Rice says, "and a 
big venue to hold it all, and to be able to house 
other games and other friends." But Double Fine 
wanted to do things its way: fun, friendly, stress- 
free. "We had been to a lot of shows, PAX and 
events like that," he says. "And we love the 
environment that they provide as far as getting to 
meet your fans face to face - but we know how 
hard these events can be to throw. We wanted to 
do one where we take a lot of the work on for the 
developers, so they can just slide in really easily 
and experience it, and not have to deal with all 
those headaches." lam8bit was the obvious 
choice of collaborator, as Double Fine had 
worked with the company before, and needed 
a partner with expert knowledge of running an 
event. "The original idea was just highlighting 
developers and fans and getting them together in 
a space where they don't have to pay, everything 
is free, it's all open — and it's all just a celebration 
of games as artform." 


There would be 11 games in total, 
including Double Fine's games as well as those 
of studios such as Capy Games and Honeyslug. 
There would be surprises from special guests 
Funomena. Phil Fish would DJ. Hopefully, 
somebody would turn up. "The food trucks didn't 
trust us when we said we were doing an indie- 
games event," Gibson says. "When you say 
'indie-games event', you don't think there's going 
to be thousands of people wanting to eat lunch 
out of your truck. You think five nerds sitting on 
bean bags." Much to the relief of everybody 
involved, about 1,000 people showed up, as 
hungry for tacos as they were for games. And it 
all worked wonderfully. Double Fine's relationship 
and communication with fans changed drastically. 
"Part of that experience was that we were much 
more in touch with the community, and much 
more hands on with letting them see stuff early," 
Double Fine founder Tim Schafer says. "It kind of 
increased bandwidth with the community, which 
is the era that Day Of The Devs has grown out of." 
And grown it has. This year, we find ourselves 
in San Francisco's up-and-coming Dogpatch 
neighbourhood at a music venue called The 
Midway in anticipation of the 70-plus games > 


.1 General entry for the 
show is free, but the 
optional VIP ticket (about 
£10) offers early entry, as 
well as a Humble Bundle 

of games including Full 
Throttle and Hyper Light 
Drifter, and a discount 
coupon for iam8bit's store 
.2 Greg Rice, VP of business 
development at Double Fine 
and Day Of The Devs curator 
з Jon Gibson, co-founder 
and owner of iam8bit 

` 4 Tim Schafer, founder 

of Double Fine 

5 "We get more and more 
kids every year,” says 
Gibson, "and they're excited 
to play weird little indie 
games. Normally, where 
would you find that stuff if 
you're a kid? It's so hard to 
comb through Steam these 
days, and find anything 
that's not bannered and 
plastered somewhere" 


CROWD 
PLEASER 


Just a single image of The 
Wild At Heart caught Greg 
Rice's eye: its creators were 
invited to show a demo at 
Day Of The Devs. "It's a 
really nice crowd for where 
we're at," programmer Chris 
Sumsky says. "Everyone is 
here because they love 
games – they're not in it to 
get something out of it for 
themselves, which is what 
so many conferences are 
about. There's nothing 
wrong with that, obviously: 
networking is a huge part 
of being in this industry. 
But that's not what this is. 
If you go to an arts festival 
in your local park, you 
don't go there to schmooze, 
right? You go there because 
you love art." 
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1 DICEY DUNGEONS 
Terry Cavanagh's new 
Roguelike is as compulsive 
as it is charming: you roll 
dice, which you can then slot 
into your equipment to 
power it up and give 
yourself a fighting chance 
against enemies while 
hunting for treasure. And 

in case you weren't already 
on board, Super Hexagon 
composer Chipzel returns 
to provide the tunes. 


KIDS 

A bizarre touchscreen game 
about the wisdom - or 
madness - of crowds, Kids 
sees you tapping, pulling 
and swiping on blank-faced 
people to affect action en 
masse. Childlike voices lend 
welcome playfulness to 
some deeply weird 
experiences: massaging a 
conga line of bodies through 
an intestine, for example. 


.3 GENESIS NOIR 

We knew that this 
interstellar detective title 
looked lovely: surprisingly, 
it's even more sumptuous to 
play, all sweeping camera 
angles and shapeshifting 
cosmos. In an effort to link 
the fate of a deer with an 
exploding star, we follow 
the footprints of its hunters 
with our magnifying glass. 
Heart-wrenching stuff, even 
for a short demo. 


.* THE WILD AT HEART 
Easily one of the most 
gorgeous games at the 
show. Think Pikmin by way 
of a children's storybook: 
your diminutive friends" 
unique abilities help you 
battle your way through the 
dangers of an otherworldly 
Grove, while the resources 
you gather will help you 
rejuvenate your forest home. 


that will be shown. We've arrived just a few 
hours after the developers, who've spent a fairly 
relaxed morning putting up pre-made signs over 
their assigned TVs, running final tests on builds 
and trying out each other's creations before the 
doors open. The event organisers, meanwhile, 
have been here since the early hours. While the 
process is a little easier than it used to be - 
Gibson recalls their second show in San 
Francisco's Old Mint, which was "under 
renovations, so you didn't really know what was 
going to work, and what wasn't. You would plug 
stuff in and you'd have to run cables through 
broken windows" — things are still somewhat 
“scrappy”, he says, in the interest of making 
everything as stress-free as possible for fans 

and developers alike. 

Double Fine’s preloading and testing of all 
the game builds is done for developers a week 
ahead of time at its offices - not counting a few 
cheeky last-minute emails from devs the evening 
before the show, whose builds usually also end 
up being accommodated. “It’s the work that, 
normally, if we were running our own booth at 
PAX we would do it all ourselves,” Rice says. 
Here, he’s happy to take it on for others. The 
setup for the show is done in the morning, the 
teardown at night - all in a single day. “At other 
conventions, you're setting up for three to four 
days sometimes, and then you're tearing down 
for one or two days," Gibson says. "Yov're in a 
convention hall for a week or more sometimes.” 
Rice adds: "It's just so exhausting, and you can't 
really tell how much added benefit you're getting 
out of the extra time. So | think we liked the idea 
of this all feeling like a moment, and a party - it's 
here, and then it's gone." 

Indeed, walking into Day Of The Devs feels 
more like walking into an underground rock show 
than a convention. We're handed a badge that 
looks less like an official lanyard and more like a 
backstage pass. Indie game luminaries mill about 
with beers in hand; first-time developers look 
on with an equal mix of nerves and elation as 
industry heroes alight curiously upon their games. 
Things are laid out in the interest of equal 
opportunity: there are no gargantuan booths 
booming over the rest of the fray, with identical 
TVs lined up next to each other instead. Apart 
from an ever-so-slightly longer queue, Kingdom 
Hearts Ill has the exact same setup as The 
Haunted Island: A Frog Detective Game. And 
while Day Of The Devs is a chance for Double 
Fine to show off some of the latest games it has 
signed to its publishing label, Double Fine 
Presents, Samurai Gunn 2, Knights And Bikes and 
Ooblets don't receive any preferential treatment. 


INDEPENDENCE DAY 


"Even though they're Double Fine Presents, 
there's no publisher logos on anything on the 
floor,” Gibson says. ‘It’s all just developers. 
They might be in the game itself, but signage, 
everything is all about the developers. It was a 
deliberate decision. Not, 'Oh, Square Enix is 
publishing this, and PlayStation is publishing that.'" 
It’s purposefully subversive. 
Instead, games in various areas of the building 
are laid out almost thematically, which provides a 
sense of structure and flow to spaces. The initial 
corridor we walk into, a long narrow hall leading 
down towards the outdoor music and food truck 
area, feels almost like a gallery. A Grim 
Fandango art installation adorns one wall, faced 
on the other side by iam8bit's merchandise stands 
filled with videogame vinyl. A little further down, 
there are the games - titles such as Genesis Noir 
and Small Talk, or In Other Waters and PiAwk, 
which look almost like moving portraiture on the 


APART FROM AN EVER-SO- 
SLIGHTLY LONGER QUEUE, 
KINGDOM HEARTS III HAS 
THE EXACT SAME SETUP AS 
THE HAUNTED ISLAND: A 
FROG DETECTIVE GAME 


rows of screens. A darker room on the left is 
more multiplayer-focused and kid-friendly, Robin 
Baumgarten's interactive LED installation games 
bathing faces in neon light, two visitors racing in 
hoverbike-centric RPG Desert Child. On the right 
is a room (we walk to it through a small corridor, 
past three nature-themed games) purposefully 
filled with more press-focused fare. "They're 
games that haven't been highlighted as much, 
and | thought might be a little bit more 
newsworthy," Rice says. "And | figured you don't 
want to yell over music." The place for that would 
be the main room, in which a main stage hosts 
speakers throughout the day, showcases footage 
from every single game at the show on a huge 
projector screen, and in which the bar is located. 
We notice games here that have generated a bit 
of buzz already - Kingdom Hearts Ill is in this 
room, as well as silly John Wick-esque shooter 
My Friend Pedro, mysterious puzzle-platformer 
Vane, and Night School Studio's hellish drinking 
adventure Afterparty. > 
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The main room is the 
busiest area, containing 
some of the more high- 
profile games, the bar and 
the stage. The show sees 
an average of 20,000 
visitors in a single day 


INDEPENDENCE DAY 


But there's plenty at this year's Day Of The 
Devs that we've never played before, or, indeed, 
heard of at all. It's to be expected — Edge's indie 
coverage for the year, in truth, owes much to the 
annual Day Of the Devs sizzle reel, a reliable 
yearly source of fantasticlooking new games. It's 
Rice who is the curational mastermind behind 
this, even if he's remarkably modest about his eye 
for talent and originality. “I think the first year of 
Day Of The Devs was just all my friends!" he 
laughs. “I mean, | think it starts with that. I’m 
looking all year for games, so I'm going to lots of 
festivals and trying to meet people, and see what 
games stand out." The show's open submissions 
policy helps, too: this year saw 350 submissions 
from developers from all over the world. "We do 
comb through all those and find interesting things 
that might be from outside of our social spheres 
that we haven't heard of. We're always trying to 
find games that are from diverse backgrounds, 
and bring new voices into the mix. But a lot of it 
is keeping an eye on the industry, who's making 
games we're excited about, and following up 


"A LOT OF IT IS KEEPING 
AN EYE ON THE INDUSTRY, 
WHO'S MAKING GAMES 
WE’RE EXCITED ABOUT, 
AND SEEING WHAT 
THEY’RE DOING NEXT” 
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with them and seeing what they're doing next.” 
It's clear that Rice - and indeed, everyone 
helping run Day Of The Devs - is passionate 
about bright new indie developers and off-the- 
wall ideas. Rice's job may be to hunt down 
promising new projects for Double Fine Presents, 
and there's certainly ample opportunity to do that 
at this show. But it's clear that Day Of The Devs 
is about more than business. "I've just been 
interested in the indie scene as long as it's 
existed," Rice says. "From the early days of the 
Cave Storys and the Braids and the Flows, I've 
just always been excited about this space of 
people making new types of games, and seeing 
that pop up outside of triple-A. | just really like 
games, so if somebody makes a cool one | 
usually try to seek them out, and see what their 
next games are like. And usually if they make 
one hit they're going to make another one." 
Gibson laughs: "Greg is actually one of the most 
frustrating human beings on this planet because | 
always look at it as a challenge to try to send him 


a suggestion for a game to see if he hasn't seen it 
yet. He's always ahead of it. It’s like he has a 
secret sense for that stuff." 

Schafer, too, recognises the significance of 
Rice's curation skills. "As far as the heart of the 
show, really, a lot of it is the games that Greg 
chooses. He looks at every single game and 
plays so many games, too. He's got a good sense 
for it. And some of them that we pick we don't 
even have all the information for. Sometimes he 
just saw a cool demo or not even that, just a cool 
animated thing. Sometimes he just takes a 
chance. And | think it’s also that he tries to 
balance the show: having Rosa’s Garden, and 
Bee Simulator next to it, creating these little 
areas." It’s this air of the hand-crafted and hand- 
selected that lends such a personal feeling to the 
show. Developers clearly feel comfortable 
showing whatever they have so far here, from 
very basic two-or-three-screen playable concept 
demos all the way up to finished games. “Devs 
feel like they get feedback that’s really honest and 
raw from people who really love games, and 
aren't here to be critical or knock something 
because it’s not polished enough,” Gibson says. 
“Whereas at PAX or E3, you can’t show things 
that might be unfinished, here it's a safe 
environment to do that. If someone crashes here, 
no one’s going to take a picture of it and post it 
on Reddit and say, ‘This game is broken’.” Rice 
agrees: “Our fans are very welcoming and open, 
and they're always interested in strange things, 
and | think they've come to expect that from this 
event — that there's going to be interesting, artistic 
games unlike anything they've seen before." 


The event being local contributes to the 
atmosphere - San Francisco, after all, is a hub 
for people with exactly the kind of do-it-yourself 
attitude present in the games in Day Of The Devs' 
lineup. And no one can resist a freebie. Day Of 
The Devs was a sponsored event from its very 
inception - some are bigger such as Sony, 
Microsoft and Intel, others are fellow indies, and 
some are even secret benefactors who want to 
support what Double Fine and iam8bit are doing 
without splashing their logos all over everything. 
"The trick to it is that it’s not intended to be a 
money-making thing, and it's also not a very 
expensive thing," Schafer says. "We get great 
sponsorships from Astro and Red Bull, all these 
companies so that it’s not expensive for us or 

the other developers.” The event had to be 
funded, because it had to be free. “1 just feel 

like sometimes you go to other shows and you 
feel the for-profitness of it. The decisions are 
made based on how to maximise the profits for 
that event, and you feel that in the experience. 
And so hopefully people here have a different > 


-1 Artis also on display 
around the show: this year 
saw a 20th anniversary Grim 
Fandango display featuring 
original designs. Another 
highlight was Gabriel Barcia- 
Colombo's video sculpture 
piece, a collection of 

glass bottles with moving 
portraiture projected inside. 
2 Musicians who һауе 
scored the games on show 
play live. 2018's lineup: 
Samurai Gunn 2 composer 
Doseone, Tetris Effect's 
Hydelic, and Chipzel 
(pictured), who had an 
audience member smash 

a misbehaving Game Boy 

at the end of her set 


SPIRIT OF 


HOSPITALITY 

Day Of The Devs is a 
homecoming for Oxenfree 
developer Night School 
Studio: it's back this year 
with Afterparty. "The show 
is well curated, the vibe fits 
our general vibe - there's a 
bar right next to the game 
demo!" co-founder Sean 
Krankel laughs. "There are 
DJs. It feels the most in line 
with the vision of our studio. 
The other thing is that 
Double Fine makes it all so 
easy. They're developers, so 
they understand." For 
co-founder Adam Hines, 
showing next to games of 
such consistent originality 
and quality is heartening: 
"Double Fine's games have 
such a specific feeling: they 
try to do one new thing 
every game. Most of the 
games here are like that." 


FREE AND EASY 
Australian dev Grace 
Bruxner's game, The 
Haunted Island: A Frog 
Detective Game, was 
selected after she applied 
through the show's open 
submissions process. She's 
demoing the full game, 
which is weeks from release. 
"Exhibiting at places like 
PAX is really expensive 
unless you have a grant or 
a publisher," she says. "This 
is free to exhibit, and they 
provide it all for you, so 
there's no hassle. All | had 
to do was put my sign up." 
She sees Day Of The Devs’ 
general reputation and 
popularity as "probably 
due to Double Fine, and 
Greg Rice working very, very 
hard to make it happen." 


1 SCRAPPERS 

PixelJunk developer 
Q-Games is back to remind 
us that, yes, there's 
something enormously 
satisfying about the art 

of tidying up. In this 
cooperative brawler, you 
compete to collect and stack 
the most valuable salvage 
you can find before offering 
it up to the moveable maw 
of a rubbish truck for 
maximum points. 


.? DESERT CHILD 

A hoverbike RPG inspired by 
Japanese animated films 
Akira and Redline, you must 
win shmup races against 
NPCs challengers (or other 
players in two-player mode) 
to improve your ride's 
weapons and style, eat 
ramen, deliver drugs, win 
the Championship and get 
the hell off a doomed Earth. 


.3 IN OTHER WATERS 
Every screenshot of this 
fluorescent, abstract deep 
sea adventure could be a 
hung in a frame. You play as 
the Al in a xenobiologist's 
high-tech diving suit, 
twiddling buttons and 
collecting samples to help 
your wearer study the ocean 
floor. Peaceful — until some 
highly unexpected lifeforms 
turn up. 


4 BIRD ALONE 

Be therapised by your avian 
friend in this, the next game 
from the developer of Far 
From Noise. With interactive 
backgrounds inspired by 
Electroplankton, some very 
funny writing, and even a 
painting section, this 
promises to be a wonderful 
antidote to daily stresses — 
it's designed to be played in 
Short bursts on mobile. 


experience." Above all, Rice says, "We just 
wanted to encourage anyone who's interested to 
be able to get here and not have to have that be 
a barrier to entry, both on the developer side and 
the fan side." Even if San Francisco might be an 
expensive city to travel to and stay in, a free-to- 
attend, free-to-exhibit one-day show could at least 
alleviate some of the cost. 

And for the locals, it's a wonderful 
homegrown reminder of their hometown's avant- 
garde, self-starter values. The crowd at the show 
is a revelation: at least half of the visitors are 
women, there are lots of young children with their 
parents, and a surprising number of elderly 
attendees. Seeing as though Day Of The Devs 
isn't about money, bringing such a wide variety 
of people through the doors is one way for 
Double Fine and iam8bit to measure the success 
of the show. “It’s local San Francisco families who 
come here, and see games, and see that games 
have such a variety of what they're trying to do — 
visually and emotionally," Schafer says. "All these 
people don't realise there's a rose garden tending 
game out there, and one where you can be a 
deer, you know? | feel like it's like a little oasis, 
an oasis of the positive side of humanity. The 
creative spirit is on show here, in the middle of 
a world that seems like it's run by mean, stupid 
people." He laughs. "It's nice to be around the 
opposite of that." 


Day Of The Devs has developed over its six- 
year lifespan - its lineup of musicians growing 
steadily bigger and more high-profile, its 
backstage green rooms host to developer 
appointments with scouts from PlayStation, Xbox, 
Nintendo and more. So, too, have its goals: now 
more than ever, Day Of The Devs' role as a place 
that helps uncover and proudly display some of 
the greatest potential in the game industry feels 
crucial, in an age where digital storefronts are 
cluttered with releases. "But sometimes to me it's 
about how it hasn't changed, and has really kept 
true to its original spirit," Schafer says. "Because 
we've talked about this — like, What do we want 
to do with this?’ Because you could see that path 
of, okay, we blow this thing up — we can do three 
days, we can charge 25 dollars a ticket and do 
all these things." Were they ever tempted? "As 
soon as we had that conversation about the 
different paths we could go with this, that just 
never seemed like an option — there are already 
shows like that." 

This is about creating a completely different 
kind of event - and one that many other 
conventions could learn a lot from, it seems. “I 
think it's just about trying to support the industry, 
and the indie side of the industry, and people 
trying to do interesting new things," Rice says. 


INDEPENDENCE DAY 


"Like, we're all huge fans of videogames, and we 
want to see them grow, we want to see new 
experiences. We feel that these games are 
representing that, so we want to put a spotlight 
on them and just do everything we can to make 
sure they're being seen." It makes sense that 
Double Fine would be the publisher to do it, a 
developer with a track record of creating brilliant, 
fiercely individual games, with one of its feet in 
triple-A and the other in the indie scene. “It's also 
good karma, to be doing a show like this, you 
know,” Gibson says. “What goes around comes 
around. Double Fine was not always as big as a 
developer as they are now. They were indie 
developers — they still are indie developers - but 
there are different tiers. Some developers can't 
even afford office space, let alone PCs to develop 
on. So it's nice to give back, in some minor way." 
Whether it's developers, attendees or the 
organisers that we talk to, the universal consensus 
is that Day Of The Devs exists mostly as much- 
needed encouragement, a positive affirmation 
that's there's always a space for something (or 


AT LEAST HALF OF THE 
VISITORS ARE WOMEN, 
THERE ARE LOTS OF YOUNG 
CHILDREN WITH THEIR 
PARENTS, AND A NUMBER 
OF ELDERLY ATTENDEES 


someone) completely different, a place in which 
people stand shoulder to shoulder with their peers 
and are equally intimidated and inspired by 
what's right next to them. "You know, l've been 
doing this for 30 years," Schafer says. "And 
some years you’re really excited to do it, and 
some years yov're like, ‘Why do | even make 
videogame things?' Something toxic's going on, 
something where you just think, “Аһ, videogames’. 
“And then the Day Of The Devs trailer comes 
out, and I'm like, ‘Fuck yeah, videogames! Yes!’ 
Videogames are such a great place where 
people do some of the most creative, artistic 
work. | find that video super-inspiring every year 
when that comes out. If you're going to do this 
for 30 years, you have to keep a check on your 
inspiration, and always be in touch with like, 
‘Why do | do this?’ And Day Of The Devs is one 
of those collections of things to keep in touch 
with. It's important to my mental health, you 
know? To my inspiration, and my sense that 
the game industry is a good place to be." Ш 
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FABLE II 


Breadcrumbs, Buffy and bucolic Britain: the story of 
Lionhead's most magical Fable of all 


Bv Cunis SCHILLING 


Format 360 
Developer Lionhead Studios 
Publisher Microsoft Game Studios 
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Release 2008 


veryone remembers that promise. When 

Lionhead cofounder Peter Molyneux said 

Fable players would be able to plant an 

acorn and eventually see it flourish into a 
giant oak tree, his mouth was writing a cheque 
the game would never be able to cash. But if 
Fable didn't quite live up to Molyneux's ambitious 
billing, the debut game from brothers Dene and 
Simon Carter and their team at Big Blue Box 
(which was subsumed into Lionhead) captured 
the hearts of players across the globe with its 
irresistible humour and a gorgeous world that, 
oak trees notwithstanding, responded to your 
actions. Its sales impressed publisher Microsoft, 
and a sequel was a castiron certainty. 

Fable Il, however, got off to a slow start. 
"We were all pretty knackered after Fable,” 
Molyneux tells us. "We'd put an enormous 
amount of work into it, especially the team, and 
we were a bit burnt out.” Yet there was hardly 
a shortage of ideas on the table - as Simon 
recalls, more ideas didn't make it into Fable than 
did. “Dene and | had been thinking about Fable 
for at least ten years before we started on it, and 
not necessarily in the most grounded of ways,” 
he says. "We were children, dreaming up a 
game about simulation, self-expression, magic, 
gothic horror and unintended consequences, 
who became young adults who didn’t know 
enough to know what was possible. That it 
ended as well as it did is a miracle, and a 
testament to an incredibly talented team.” 

Some of those ideas made it into The Lost 
Chapters, an add-on which released a year later. 
While a smaller team worked on the DLC, Dene 
shifted across to Fable Il, keen to establish the 
foundations that would give the rest of the 
development team plenty to do. “The problem 
when you're a small studio making a large game 
is that you end up with a bunch of people who 
have literally nothing to do until you're well into 
pre-production,” he says. “You can't write scripts 
for quests when there's no world to put them in." 


That world was still Albion, a lush, 
romanticised vision of pre-industrial Britain. But it 
had to change, and not just because it was 
being developed for new hardware. The Carters 
didn't want players to feel they'd seen everything 
before. "We started joking about Blackadder 
and how that used large time-jumps to refresh the 
series," Dene says. Christophe Gans' action epic 
Brotherhood Of The Wolf also became a key 
aesthetic touchstone. "It was set in the 1700s 
and we thought that its visual style was perfect 


The beginner-friendly approach was born from the view 
that a casual audience wasn't being served by console games 


for this kind of reinvention. Tricorns and flintlocks 
still held enough of a fairytale feel for us to be 
comfortable with the period, visually speaking.” 
Even so, 500 years was quite the leap 

forward. This was Molyneux's idea, Dene says. 
"| can't remember exactly why, but | think he 
didn't trust the audience to believe that a world 
could change so much in just 100 years." And 
Molyneux admits that the decision ultimately 
came back to bite him. "We made this decision 


“TRICORNS AND 
FLINTLOCKS STILL 
HELD ENOUGH OF A 


FAIRYTALE FEEL FOR US 


TO BE COMFORTABLE 
WITH THE PERIOD" 


that time should have moved along, and the 
world of Albion should have evolved. In Fable, 
the capital, Bowerstone, is a collection of 20 or 
so houses, and in Fable Il we really wanted to 
have this big, thriving city.” Shifting the timeline 
forwards hundreds of years seemed a good idea 
at the time, albeit less so when Molyneux began 
to think about Fable Ill and beyond. “We realised, 
"ОҺ shit, we're moving through time too fast. 
Before we know it, Fable will be set in space!" 
For art director John McCormack, ihe jump 
was a doubleedged sword: the gap made his 
job easier in that he could differentiate the look 
of the game more from the original. But with less 
existing material to fall back on, and a move to 
more powerful hardware, getting the look right 
was a time-consuming process - if, evidently, an 
enjoyable one. "It was the perfect game for my 
first outing as art director,” he says. “I'd been 
senior artist and animator on the original and 


helped build the style with lan Lovett and the 
other artists in the first place, so taking the helm 
on the sequel was less daunting in terms of a 
consistent vision for the world and familiarity with 
the team. The time gap allowed me to explore a 
time period | was really interested in, and put my 
own stamp on a world that | genuinely cared 
about with a group of trusted friends." 

That world was to be much larger, too, 
with the relatively compact areas of the original 
game replaced with more physically open 
environments. With players now able to vault 
fences, climb and swim, Dene hoped Fable Il 
would live up to that original concept he and 
his brother had dreamed up - that here was a 
game in which "you could do almost anything, 
including having children." For Simon, 
meanwhile, it was all about finding the balance 
between delivering on promises unkept while 
"retaining the accidental magic of the original." 

Part of that magic, Molyneux says, was 
down to Fable's accessibility. RPGs had become 
too complex and niche, he reckoned. This led to 
one of the sequel's more controversial changes: 
the removal of player death. Fall in combat, and 
you're left scarred by your ordeal, but otherwise 
intact. "Peter and [Lionhead cofounder] Mark 
Webley were playing Zelda ot the time, and 
noticed that they never died, and that they didn't 
mind," Dene explains. "They were also of the 
opinion that people only stopped playing a 
game forever after they'd died. It came from that 
desire to keep people playing without a break 
for as long as possible." 

"We had lots of philosophical discussions 
about what death meant," Molyneux says. "We 
were looking at games like World Of Warcraft 
and their respawning mechanics." At first, this 
sparked an even more radical idea: Molyneux 
imagined each death would see you reincarnated 
as the soul of another character, giving you the 
opportunity to be someone else entirely. "But we 
felt that that would make combat a little bit less 
exciting. So there were a lot of philosophical 
talks about the moral implications of death." 

The idea, it's fair to say, was not wellreceived 
by everyone at Lionhead. "The idea of removing 
death was something Peter was very insistent on, 
and everyone else resistant to. How would the 
player feel any sense of accomplishment if there 
was no threat?" Simon recalls. 

"There was a lot of eyebrow-raising about 
the no-death feature, internally," Dene agrees. 
"Several people argued that people who don't 
have a reasonable level of game competence, > 
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or who don't have any interest in mastery, don't 
tend to buy consoles. But Fable's audience wasn't 
ever supposed to be the statlovers or hardcore 
grind fans. Fable was never about ‘can you do 
112”, but ‘how will you do 1%” Molyneux's 
persistence paid off, and the decision made sense 
in light of the way people had played Fable — 
tending to reload and carry on their current quest. 
"Fable was always meant to be about the 
experience rather than the challenge, so removing 
the tedium of having to replay the same content 
ultimately made some sense," Simon admits. 

For much the same reason, Fable's morality 
options were clearly signposted, even though 
some saw this as too simplistic or binary. "To us 
it was the core of real roleplaying," Dene says. 
"To give people ways of playing quests that match 
their preferred character type rather than saying, 
'Sove these people!’ only to pull the rug from 
under them with, 'Ha! They were all evil, you 
idiot!’ That might be clever, but it usually doesn't 
make the player feel good. And that's really Fable, 
and Lionhead, in a nutshell: always trying to make 
the audience feel good." 


The feelgood factor came partly from the 
game's quintessentially British sense of humour. 
And if a game being unashamedly British doesn't 
seem like a selling point in 2019, back then 
Fable's parochial character was a big part of its 
charm. "I think we were totally unaware of quite 
how British we were until the point where we 
were telling Microsoft that we wanted the game 
to feel like a fairytale, and not some sub-Tolkien 
nonsense with orcs in it," Dene says. "Someone 
responded: 'You mean with fucking singing 
bugs and shit?' Luckily, Lionhead's producer at 
Microsoft, Rick Martinez, had their back. "He 
said something along the lines of, ‘More like 
Grimm's Fairy Tales. You ever read those?” 

#5 easy to forget this was a time when RPGs 
tended to take themselves very seriously; Fable, by 
contrast, was more than happy to poke fun at the 
genre's tropes. “Standing in front of some chap 
wearing a monk's robe and the head of a cat, 
while he listlessly informs you of the importance of 
your next grind quest, is inherently silly. For a team 
of cynical Brits, that was almost irresistible,” Simon 
tells us. And yet much of the game's humour was 
informed by an American: the contrasting of the 
strange and magical with the cosy and domestic 
was inspired by Joss Whedon's Buffy The Vampire 
Slayer, of which the Carters were both big fans. 

IF Fable Il was all about making you feel good, 
one striking mid-game sequence was designed to 
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Peter Molyneux 


Creative director, Fable Il 


When an idea is met 
with resistance, how 
do you decide if it's 
worth persevering? 
There are three factors you have to measure 
when you're creating something. There's the 
sanity of an idea and then there's what the team 
thinks of an idea. People who are going to 
work on it have to be excited about the idea, 
otherwise 1/5 not worth their salt. And lastly there 
is the amount of time your publisher has given 
you. When | first proposed to the team that the 
big feature of Fable Il would be a dog, their first 
reaction was, "What the fuck are you talking 
about, man, that's just the most stupid idea 
we've ever heard.' And in my mind | was 
thinking, ‘Okay, | can see their reaction is 

not good but | just need to do more work 

on that idea to prove it.’ 


Was it a similar thing with Microsoft? 
Microsoft had these quarterly business reviews 
where we'd cover the latest and greatest 
iteration of an idea, and lots of times they'd 
shoot it down. Then your job as the boss is to 
fight a battle. And you either see the sense of 
what they're saying and pull back on design or 
you push it through. At every stage, ideas have 
to be nurtured like you nurture a seed: as long 
as you look after them and explain them well, 
hen it should be okay. It's frustrating because 
sometimes as head of design you want to go in 
and say, ‘Look, it's gonna be a dog, all right? 
Fucking shut up.’ It's a cycle that never ends. 


Was there anything you couldn't include that 
you’d have liked to? 

here was one feature | can't remember that 
Simon pushed back on. He basically said, 
‘Look, technically there's just no way this can 
work,' and in that situation you just have to 
isten to the guy and [accept] there's nothing 
you can do. But Simon and Dene... wow. 
What amazing people. Even just thinking of 
hem now makes my heart sing. They were so 
incredibly dedicated. And in fact the whole 
eam was just outstandingly brilliant. Although 
can come up with these disruptive ideas it 
was only their brilliance that actually turned 
them into what Fable Il was. 


do the opposite, turning the game's morality on its 
head. As a prison guard in the Tattered Spire, a 
magical monumentcum-prison, you would be set 
a series of cruel demands. Starving and Killing 
inmates would earn you experience but also evil 
points; refusing would result in an electric shock, 
causing you to lose experience and gain scars for 
your insubordination. "It was always part of the 
plan, but for a rather convoluted reason," Dene 


explains. "We wanted to follow through on our 
'For every choice a consequence' mantra. We 
had plans for a bunch of regions to change based 
on your actions and needed a couple of big time- 
jumps in the game for these to make sense." 

Yet the Spire could have been darker still. As 
Dene and Molyneux recall, there were torture 
scenes and even suggestions that the prisoners 
would be attached to HR Gigerlike feeding tubes. 
But Molyneux, keen not to upset younger players, 
vetoed the idea. "He was generally against 
anything that would disturb children," Dene says, 
"Despite the game's mature rating — and the 
condoms scattered around the world." Sex was a 
real bone of contention between Lionhead and 
Microsoft. If the publisher had few issues with the 
game's Britishness, it was more conservative in 
other regards. "We had to push pretty hard on 
having the same-sex content we had in the game 
and there were lots of justifications of that," 
Molyneux says. "Their point was that there are 
portions of America who are — even to this day, 
but especially back then — very resistant to it." 

If the shock of The Spire was all about 
Lionhead's desire to create moments that Fable Il 
players would remember years after finishing the 
game, another such feature would have a much 
friendlier face. Fable II's dog was originally going 
to be a horse; others suggested a pet dragon or 
a fairy, in keeping with the magical theme of the 
game, but that would be easier to implement. But 
Molyneux's stubbornness won the day again. 

"He wanted it to be the best dog anyone had 
ever seen in a game," Dene says. "It was another 
one of those things that everyone would have 
liked in the game in some form, but which nobody 
wanted to spend that amount of time on." Well, 
almost nobody. "We did discuss other possible 
pets, but the dog always stood head and 
shoulders above everything else," Molyneux 
insists. "Also, dogs are known for their loyalty, 
whereas cats and owls... well, cats certainly are 
known for having more of a free spirit. So really 
the dog did everything that we envisaged." 

An unlikely USP it may have been, but you 
will find few Fable Il players who didn't become 
attached to their canine companion. Implementing 
it, however, was one of the biggest challenges 
Lionhead faced - it had "more engineering years 
put into it than probably any other feature in the 
game," Simon tells us. Its programming was 
rewritten from scratch, Molyneux reveals, partly 
because in its initial guise, it was simply too good 
— sniffing out treasures from distance and barking 
alerts at the slightest sign of danger. "We pulled » 


© The lack of non-interactive 
cutscenes was warmly received in 

an age of unskippable cinematics, 

but was at least partly due to 
technological limitations, Dene 

Carter says. Having so many 

villagers on top of a hero whose 
appearance - in physique and 

attire — could vary wildly left little 
texture memory spare on Xbox 360. 
© Realtime character morphing 
allowed for more noticeable physical 
changes to player characters, 
including scarring and wounds. 
Simon: "An unintended benefit 

was that we could use this to help 
give death some consequence." 

© Fable 1/5 bandits came in larger 
groups than their equivalents in the 
first game, and were significantly more 
likely to ambush an unwitting player, 
dropping from trees or springing 
suddenly out of foliage. They're more 
tactically astute than before, too. 

© Early sketches of Fable II's 
travelling community, some of the 
friendliest characters you could с i 
hope to encounter in all of Albion. UR 
© McCormack: “We put in a lot of Ёз) V? 
effort to make the hero change with Sus 
the moral choices of the player but < I 
found that there was only so far you s 
could go with this, especially with the 
'good' path. The real fun came when 
we let the player mix their morality 
with lifestyle, gender and clothing" 
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back on it a lot, so it was less useful than some of 
the implementations, but that made it a lot more 
endearing," Molyneux says. "Because it wasn't 
too powerful, and it also wasn't underpowered." 

The studio had a similar balance to strike with 
another key feature. The golden breadcrumb trail 
was designed to solve a grievance Molyneux had 
with RPGs, acting as a safety net of sorts to let you 
wander off the beaten track, safe in the knowledge 
that you'd be able to find your way back. "My 
aggravation with open-world games when you're 
working out where to go is that you're not looking 
at the beautiful world that you're running through — 
you end up looking at the fucking mini-map the 
whole time. So we thought of this idea of an 
in-world trail that you could choose to follow. 

If you didn't follow it, nothing bad happened; 
it was purely so that you were immersed more 
in the world than in this tiny little minimap.” 

Along with the dog, this was "probably the 
biggest source of team frustration," Dene says. 
Some staff balked at the idea of being led by the 
nose, even though you could choose to ignore it. 
But removing the map was, for some, the straw 
that broke the camel's back. "He kept insisting 
that the breadcrumb trail would lead to more 
exploration, not less, as people would always 
feel safe. But those of us who liked RPGs thought 
precisely the opposite — without a map it's hard 
to get your bearings." 

Yet the team's reaction was nothing compared 
to the technical challenge it presented. "Even in 
Red Dead Redemption 2, if you go off the path, it 
takes a little time for it to update. But if you've got 
it in-world it has to be pretty much 100 percent 
reactive to whatever you're doing," Molyneux 
says. It was Simon who ultimately solved that 
problem, essentially by casting an invisible NPC — 
with the same navigation system as other NPCs — 
as the trail. "But navigation systems are designed 
to give you the absolute shortest path between 
two points, and that path might oscillate wildly 
between two adjacent starting points. And 
navigation across large terrains took a lot of 
CPU power and had to be run as background 
processes. As a result we spent a ridiculous 
amount of time making the breadcrumb trail not 
produce alarmingly schizophrenic results and not 
eat up a whole Xbox 360." Still, as most players 
would attest, it just about worked. Enough, 
Molyneux believes, for Microsoft to take a patent 
out on it — one he's confident it holds to this day. 

Both the dog and the breadcrumb trail took 
essentially the game's entire development to get 
right, Dene notes, acknowledging that there were 
inevitable trade-offs as a result. "When you're 
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trying to make a game where you can do almost 
anything, you look at features like that and think, 
"Well, that's probably two monsters and a bunch 
of combat animation that's not going to happen, 
now, isn't 9” he says. 

Indeed, the ending of the game demonstrates 
that Lionhead didn't always find the right balance 
between novelly and content. Originally, a huge 
climactic encounter was planned. The player 
would fight through the Spire alongside the other 
heroes who would all fall, leading to a one-on-one 
confrontation between the player and antagonist 
Lucien, set against a background of jogged 
chunks of Spire matter piercing the world. But with 
just months to go, the studio's senior management 
gathered to discuss the workload and decided 
there was no way they could moke it in time. 
"Peter suggested we just can the whole sequence 
and have Reaver do his thing," Dene says, 
referring to the way Stephen Fry's enigmatic rogue 
finishes off the boss if the player waits too long. 


Most staff were naturally horrified, he recalls, 
but their exasperation soon turned to acceptance. 
"The thing about triple-A is that you're always 
trying to balance the featureset with your 
marketing obligations," Dene continues. "Once 
millions have been spent on advertising, shelf- 
space and discoverability, it's really hard to say, 
'Oh, can we have another two months to finish 
this with a bang?” That's how studios get shut 
down. Although in retrospect, a lot of other things, 
like being told to make your RPG into a MOBA, 
seem to cause that, too." 

And yet between the technical challenges and 
internal disagreements, Lionhead had achieved a 
certain alchemy, one potent enough to compensate 
for the games flaws. Fable Il was not perfect, but 
it had soul and silliness to spare. As Simon recalls, 
the studio got wind of the Edge review (a 9) on 
the eve of the game's launch party, the news 
making the evening all the more enjoyable: “Тһе 
combination of profound relief and unlimited 
alcohol was potentially life-threatening.” 

As more praise came in, Lionhead's efforts had 
been validated: for all the conflict and compromise, 
it had delivered on the series’ promise of a warm, 
welcoming and genuinely reactive world — one it's 
never quite recaptured since. “I think the gaming 
world is poorer without an Albion to disappear 
into," McCormack says. "With Fable Il, we 
weren't afraid to let the player truly express 
themselves and be the hero they wanted to be. 
That might not seem like a big thing now, but it 
wasn't exactly commonplace back then. And 
we had the hate mail and fan mail to prove it." I 


© These posters are typical of the 
game's eccentric humour. "We found 

the more British we made it, the more 

it worked with players, in particular the 
American audience," McCormack says. 
© Fable II's version of Bowerstone 
looks very different from the original. 
© The end may have been curtailed, but 
the big battle against the Great Shard 
does feel appropriately climactic. 

© For The Spire, Lionhead's artists used 
straight lines and sharp edges to contrast 
with the soft curves elsewhere. It was 
designed to make it feel like "the 
antithesis of nature," McCormack says. 
© "The game opens in the overcrowded 
squalor of Bowerstone and ends in The 
Spire, so we made sure that the rest of 
the world retained the rural charm and 
familiarity of the original so the player 
knew what they were trying to save," 
McCormack explains. "Like the way 
Tolkien's hobbits reminisce about The 
Shire as a motivation to carry on." 

© The Old Town can become an untidy 
slum through a choice you make. 
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SKULLGIRLS 


How childhood dreams became reality, 
with a few nightmares along the way 


By NATHAN BROWN 


Format 360, Android, Arcade, iOS, PC, PS3, PS4, Switch, Vita, Xbox One 
Publisher Autumn Games, Konami, Marvelous 
Developer Lab Zero Games, Reverge Labs 
Origin US 
Release 2012 


his is not a typical story. Skullgirls is, in 
itself, no ordinary game: it's a fighting 
game made by a team that had never 
made a fighting game before, that began 
life as a student coder's homebrew experiment 
and, 13 years later, would launch and sell two 
million copies. Yet it's also a story of what 
happens when just about everything that could 
possibly go wrong goes wrong, and how a 
team keeps going when the universe seems to 
be telling them to pack it all in. It is often said 
that game development is a miracle. Much of 
the story of Skullgirls sounds like outright fantasy. 
It begins in 1999. Mike Zaimont had loved 
fighting games since һе was a kid — at 15, he 
bought a Killer Instinct cabinet from his local 
arcade when it closed down, a friend on the 
high-school wrestling team lugging it upstairs — 
and always wanted to make one of his own. 
He spent $300 on a rare broadband adaptor 
so he could use a homebrew bootloader to run 
code on his Dreamcost. A fightinggame engine 
began to take shape but, without an artist, he 
could only go so far. He graduated from college 
and joined Pandemic Studios, working on Star 
Wars Battlefront and its sequel. 
He was soon introduced, by one of his 
Guilty Gear sparring partners, to Alex Ahad, 
an illustrator working at animethemed social 
network Gaia Online. As luck would have it, 
Ahad had been working on a cast of characters 
for a fighting game since high school. "He'd 
already worked with several programmers, and 
there were two or three versions of an engine, 
and | didn't want to intrude on that at all," 
Zaimont recalls. Instead, he wrote to Ahad and 
asked if he could use his characters to help him 
develop his engine without worrying about being 
sued. Ahad agreed, sending over artwork for 
one of his game's characters, Filia. By way of 
thanks, Zaimont sent back a build of his engine 
with Filia playable. Ahad got back in touch, 
suggesting they work together. 
They did, but only in their spare time at 
first. "I couldn't bring myself to quit Pandemic,” 
Zaimont says. “Giving up security is really hard.” 
Before long EA made his decision for him, 
shuttering Pandemic, and he began working on 
Skullgirls full time, living off his savings. Ahad 
soon quit his job at Gaia, and things started 
moving more quickly. Their first job was to 
essentially remake the game in HD: the 
technology was all the rage by now, but it 
hadn't even existed when Zaimont started 


While the game can be played 1v1, Skullgirls shines as a 
three-a-side team fighter in the vein of Marvel Vs Capcom 2 


tooling around on the Dreamcast and Ahad 
began doodling fighting-game characters on his 
sketchpad. Eventually, there was a prototype — 
something the pair could pitch to publishers in 
the hope of getting the game made. 

Their early meetings were chastening. 
“Several companies asked us questions we were 
completely unprepared to answer, and which we 
didn't agree with being asked," Zaimont tells us. 


“THE PEOPLE WE 
WERE PITCHING TO 
WERE NOT ALWAYS 
PEOPLE WHO KNEW 
OR CARED ABOUT 
VIDEOGAMES" 


"A bunch asked us, ‘What's the game's target 
demographic?’ It was like, ‘| dunno, people that 
like the game?’ We had one company ask why 
everyone was the same height. We were like, 
"They're... not?’ It became very clear during 
that process that the people we were pitching 
to were not always people who knew about, 
who played, or even who cared about 
videogames. It made a large impact on us in 
terms of choosing who we wanted to work with.” 
One company Zaimont and Ahad did want 
to work with was Reverge Labs, a new Los 
Angeles studio set up by one of Zaimont's 
old Pandemic colleagues, Richard Wyckoff. 
Reverge set up some more productive meetings 
with prospective partners, one of which was 
Autumn Games, the New York-based publisher 
of hip-hop karaoke game Def Jam Rapstar. 
Three people came to the meeting; Zaimont was 
showing the game to one of them while the other 


two chatted business across the room. Zaimont 
taught his unskilled charge to do a dragon punch 
motion, then to do it again with two attack 
buttons instead, to perform Filia's spectacular 
Fenrir Drive super move. “He did that, and, like, 
yelped," Zaimont recalls. "The other two people 
came over and said, 'Do it again'. It took him 

a while, but he got it, and they turned to us and 
said, ‘Okay, we'd like to talk to you about this’.” 
That meeting taught Zaimont a valuable lesson 
about the importance of making prototypes. 
"You never know what's going to catch 
someone's fancy. But if you don't have it to 
show them, you'll never find out." 

Autumn gave the team enough funding to get 
set up — and, crucially, a means to get Skullgirls 
onto Xbox 360. While Reverge could publish 
Skullgirls on PS3 and Steam by itself, Microsoft's 
publishing terms in the 360 era were infamously 
restrictive: you could only publish a game for the 
console if you'd previously published another 
one, or else signed the rights away to Microsoft 
itself. Thanks to Def Jam Rapstar, Autumn had 
a business arrangement with Konami. The deal 
was extended to include Skullgirls, with Konami 
publishing it on Xbox 360 and PS3. With the 
business stuff out of the way, or so they thought, 
the team got to work. Skullgirls was happening. 


Zaimont embarked on the project with 
some lofty goals, the naivete of a firsttimer 
leading him to seek to fix a lot of problems that 
have dogged fighting games for years. Skullgirls 
had an automated system that detected infinite 
combos and shut them down, a ceasefire in the 
arms race between the players that break games 
and the developers that have to fix them. He did 
likewise for unblockable attacks, and devised a 
novel system to prevent players jumping when 
performing 360-degree motions for certain 
special moves (though he would later realise 
Neo-Geo fighting game Breakers Revenge did it 
first). Yet Zaimont didn't set out to fix all fighting 
games — just one of them. 

"The original goal was: ‘Fix Marvel 2'," he 
laughs, referring to Marvel Vs Capcom 2: New 
Age Of Heroes, the three-on-three Capcom 
crossover game that launched in 2000 and was 
a tournament fixture for well over a decade. "It's 
still one of my favourite games, but there were a 
lot of problems with it. Picking your characters 
took forever, and in the home version, if you 
wanted a rematch, everybody had to pick 
their teams again. There was gameplay stuff, > 
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like being hit by infinites. And there was the 
relative balance of the characters. There was 
enough of a top tier for һе game to be really fun 
at a high level, but there were 50 other characters 
you couldn't use. The main design goal was for 
Skullgirls to be that level of interesting - where you 
can just go into training mode and emerge nine 
hours later wondering where the time went, 

or play 100 games with a person and not even 
notice — but not have any of the problems that 
were the reason why a lot of people quit." 

Zaimont came from the competitive fighting- 
game scene, and knew that to be a good player 
you had to know how games work. He took 
Skullgirls to every tournament he could, showing 
it to players and asking for feedback. One day 
he received an email from Ya Boi Dekillsage’, 
profanely complaining that he'd been robbed of 
an important win by an animation bug. Zaimont 
had never heard of the kid, but went looking for 
the bug, found it and squished it. Dekillsage turned 
out to be one of the best Skullgirls players in the 
world, winning the Evo tournament in 2014. 

"That letter was instrumental in how | 
approached community from then on. | realised 
you can't ignore anybody," Zaimont says. "| would 
get tons of emails and messages from people and 
| would read them all and respond to them all, no 
matter how dumb they sounded. People would 
ask me, 'Why do you do this?' Well, for every 
hundred that are terrible, there's one that has good 
ideas in it." One of Skullgirls' greatest gifts to the 
tournament scene was making it so you had to 
hold the Start button to pause the game, rather 
than just tap it. Errant button presses can happen 
in the heat of the moment, and in a tournament 
match, pausing the game means forfeiting the 
round. Other games have since adopted the 
idea, which Zaimont found one day in his inbox. 

Zaimont didn't just have an eye on the 
competitive scene, however. While he certainly 
wanted his game to address the tournament 
player's frustrations, he also wanted it to appeal 
to complete beginners. That starts with the game's 
tutorial, which is still regarded as among the 
genre's best. Yes, it teaches you how to play 
Skullgirls. But more importantly, it also teaches you 
how to play fighting games, explaining the theory 
behind fundamental genre concepts, then having 
you put them into practice. “I've taught a lot of 
people how to play fighting games. | wanted the 
tutorial to actually make you learn, instead of just 
making you perform." 

Defence was particularly important, Zaimont 
felt. “A lot of fighting-game tutorials are like, 'Block 
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one hit. Nice work!’ And then they never talk 
about defence again. 115 just nuts. Defence is 
such a hugely important part of playing that is 
completely ignored because it doesn't look cool." 
One of the first things Zaimont designed was a 
tutorial about dealing with 'mixups', with an Al 
opponent randomly alternating between high and 
low attacks. He put it in front of as many novice 
players as he could, including Skullgirls' voice 
actors, who would pop into the office to see what 
their characters looked like before recording. “It 
usually took them around half an hour," he says. 
"First they were like, "This is really hard'. Then at 
some point they would turn to me and say, Why 
aren't | holding down-back all the time?”” (This puts 
the character in a crouch-block position, enabling 
them to stand their ground, guard against all low 
attacks by default, and only have to adjust if the 
opponent tries to hit high.) “I was like, ‘I don't 
know. Why aren't you?' That was the point at 
which they would learn that, if you default to 
something, you can react to the other things." 


Skullgirls launched in April 2012, selling 
50,000 copies in its first week on consoles, a fine 
return for a game in a certain niche. It's a happy 
time for a game developer, the pressure of the final 
sprint behind you, the game out in the wild and 
being enjoyed by players old and new. Work 
began on DIC. Then, one day the following 
month, the entire team was laid off. 

Def Jam Rapstar was already in legal 
trouble: record label EMI had filed an $8 million 
lawsuit against its developers, 4mm and Terminal 
Reality, shortly before Skullgirls’ release, claiming 
none of the 54 songs featured in the game had 
been properly licensed for use. Rapstar had 
launched in 2010, and had tanked, only selling 
around half a million copies. It was funded through 
a $15 million loan from City National Bank, 
based on Autumn Games and Konami claiming 
it would sell 2.5 million (which the lawsuit called 
"baseless and unrealistic"). Two years later, 
not a penny had been repaid, and the bank 
wasn't happy. It wanted the money back, 
and $9 million in damages on top. 

"We were working on Squigly, the first DLC 
character,” Skullgirls lead designer Peter 
Bartholow tells us. "The lawsuit had gotten pretty 
bad, and Konami was draining Autumn’s finances 
through legal costs. Autumn was VC-funded; by 
having a claim against their income, nobody 
could fund them." 

Autumn owned the Skullgirls IP, but in letting 
the team go made it clear that, if they wanted to 
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In a nod to Japanese fighting 
games, Skullgirls' character bios 
list likes, dislikes and blood type. 
Valentine's a fan of alcohol, wolves 
and taking things apart. Same. 

Stage backgrounds reflect the 
varied influences on Skullgirls' art 
style: anime, golden-age cartoons, 
and dark deco, a style popularised 
in Batman: The Animated Series. 

The exaggerated proportions of 
the game's predominantly female 
cast sparked a brief backlash that 
wasn't helped by Peter Bartholow 
hitting back at it. Alex Ahad, for 
his part, acknowledged that his 
fondness for drawing "monster- 
girls... is not for everyone." 

The game's lore is intricate 
and, as you might expect from the 
character designs, absolutely off 
its head. Eliza, for example, is the 
star attraction at an Egyptian- 
themed nightclub, Bastet's Den, 
in New Meridian. She's also been 
host to a skeletal parasite, 
Sekhmet, for "untold years". 

Beowulf is one of only a few 
male characters in the Skullgirls 
universe. Arriving after the DLC 
crowdfunding campaign, he's a pro 
wrestler who, when not fighting 
with his chair, can enter a grab 
stance from which several varieties 
of throw can be performed 
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continue to work on the game under a new studio 
name, it wouldn't stand in their way. Lab Zero 
Games was duly formed, with Bartholow its CEO. 
It operated with no funding for the best part of a 
year; while the DLC plan was shelved, the crew 
did manage to support the game with patches. 
"We decided, 'All right, we'll try this for a year 
until we can't handle it anymore and we'll see 
what happens’,” Zaimont says. "When we got 

to that point we thought, ‘Okay, we have two 
choices. We can quit now, or we can try 
crowdfunding, and then quit when it doesn't 
work. There's no real downside, because we 
don't have another choice. We'll try.” 

A crowdfunding campaign was planned, then 
put on hold. The organisers of Evo 2013 were 
running a charity donation drive, raising funds for 
breast cancer research; the game which brought in 
the most donations would be the final selection for 
the main stage at what is essentially the Super 
Bowl of fighting games, watched by millions the 
world over. Skullgirls was in contention, and Lab 
Zero decided to throw its young weight behind 
it. "We were in fierce competition with Super 
Smash Bros Melee," Bartholow says. "We raised 
$78,000 and they won with $95,000, but Smash 
would have won with $9,000 if we hadn't 
engaged with it. It was a really fun community 
experience, our voice aclors got involved, and Evo 
was super gracious. Because we'd pushed the 
competition to levels they hadn't expected, they 
basically gave us 95 per cent of the prize. We 
weren't an official tournament game but we got 
stream time, we got some stage time. It helped 
Skullgirls' visibility a lot. And | think it primed 
people to be in a giving mood." 

At the end of the charity drive, Lab Zero 
announced its crowdfunding campaign, seeking 
$150,000 on Indiegogo for the release of the 
long-planned DLC character Squigly. The team 
expected little. “It was kinda just to placate the 
people that kept telling us we should try it,” 
Bartholow says. “We thought, best case, we'd 
fund Squigly and have some bridge money to keep 
us going until we could sign another project.” 
Zaimont was so sure it would fail that he’d taken 
a job at Iron Galaxy, which had taken over 
development duties on Xbox One exclusive Killer 
Instinct. "We thought it was going to be closure,” 
he says. "We tried, we're sorry to all our fans, 
there's nothing we can до.” Indeed, so low were 
his expectations that the campaign launched on 
his first day working on Killer Instinct. "We put the 
crowdfunding drive online and | went to work. 
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Q&A 


Mike Zaimont 
lead designer, Skullgirls 


Which pro players 
were useful for 
giving feedback 
on the game? 
Before it came out, there were several - Pulsar 
and Severine, ҒипБоу Верор and MegamanDan. 
Skarmand built the New Players section on the 
forums completely. He turned out to be one of the 
best players in the world, and got hired to work 
on the mobile game. For those of you who are 
interested in getting a job in games, that's one 
way to do it [laughs]. 


You took on Smash Bros in the Evo drive, and 
almost won. How do you feel about it now? 

It was a pretty pivotal moment in the fighting- 
game community. Smash had only ever been at 
Evo once. It was treated pretty poorly. Melee 
won, and had one of the highest entrant counts 
that year. Ever since, Smash at Evo has been a 
thing and ће fighting-game community has grown 
because of it. Even though I’m sad we didn't win, 
| sort of think Melee deserved it. 


If you had the chance to make Skullgirls again, 
what would you do differently? 

Not commit to the Vita version [laughs]. It was a 
giant nightmare. They don't tell you how long the 
loading times are, and they don't give you the 
right estimate for how much memory it has. It took 
as much work to get it on Vita as it did to get it 
оп PS3 and Xbox, and a little bit of PC. 


And what are you proudest of? 

We were able to make, with no prior fighting- 
game experience, a fighting game that is still 
played at tournaments and still does not have a 
defined tier list. And it's an anime game that 
doesn't lose players when a new anime game 
comes out. Most of the community just moves on 
to the next thing. But the Skullgirls community? 
They still play Skullgirls. 


We funded Squigly that night. The next day | came 
into the office and was like, 'Hello! | need to work 
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less than four days a week’. 


The campaign ended up raising over 
$850,000, reaching enough stretch goals for not 
one DIC character, but five. Great news, but not 
without its problems — while Squigly had been in 
the works for a while and the first stretch-goal 
character, Beowulf, wasn't far off, after that Lab 
Zero had nothing. It hadn't expected to succeed; 
the additional funding goals were for mystery 
characters for more reasons than piquing interest. 
Still, with money in the bank, they set to work. 


Lab Zero was no longer working with Autumn 
Games, but still had to deal with Konami if it 
wanted its DLC characters on Xbox 360. As part 
of its publishing terms, Konami insisted on handling 
QA for the Skullgirls DLC, and was charging 
through the nose. The studio managed to strike 
a deal with its producer at Konami. "We would 
be able to use a thirdparty QA team that was 
cheaper," Bartholow says, "then Konami would 
do a final sweep for TRC before submission. But 
by the time we were ready to release Squigly, 
that producer had left the company. 

"The lawsuit had been settled, but there was 
probably a lot of bad blood there. Konami wanted 
to dissolve the business relationship entirely, so 
were no longer interested in the deal we 
negotiated. We paid for all the thirdparty testing, 
then they insisted they would have to do it all again 
at their rates. We couldn't afford that. At that point 
Konami and Autumn moved to dissolve the 
relationship between them officially." 

Not only did that leave Skullgirls without a 
publisher for its DLC; it also led Konami to demand 
ihe game be delisted from Xbox live Arcade and 
PlayStation Network. The team had gone too far to 
give up now. The rebadged Skullgirls Encore was 
back on PSN within a couple of months, and the 
360 version followed soon after. It made its way to 
Vita, to Р54 and Xbox One, to smartphones and 
Japanese arcades, and is currently in development 
for Nintendo Switch. Lab Zero, against all odds, 
is still here: Skullgirls’ crowdfunding success has 
proved invaluable in the development of its current 
project, Indivisible, which has raised more than 
$2 million on Indiegogo. 

It's a story with a happy ending, and one that 
many wouldn't have seen through to its conclusion. 
Many would, at some point or other, decide that 
the fates were conspiring against them, take the 
hint and walk away. In closing, we ask Zaimont 
how the team possibly kept up morale while 
everything around them seemed to be falling apart. 

“We didn't," he says. "There were а lot of 
times where people were just, like, ‘This really 
sucks’. Morale was not necessarily kept up, but 
making a fighting game had been the prime 
development goal | had. It was like, ‘We have this 
thing. It exists, people are playing it, people like it. 
| can't let go of it without having done every 
possible thing that we can do.' Work for free, 
work nights and weekends — when you have 
something you can do, yov're an idiot if you don't 
give it everything you can, because you can't 
come back to it later and give it more." B 


© The initial eight-character roster 
SQUIGLY MODEL SHEET فغ‎ Жош CE grew to 14 when the DLC plan was 
oam m @ کک‎ complete. This was instrumental 
Be meer in securing Skullgirls' release in 
Japan, where a fighting game with 
so few characters stood no chance. 
© This artwork of Cerebella was 
one of several pieces used for a 
range of limited-edition custom 
arcade sticks produced by Tucson, 
Arizona company Arcade In A Box. 
© Peacock was part of the reason 
\ опе publisher asked during a pitch 
. meeting why all the characters 
were the same height. While she's 
shorter than most, her hat makes 
all the difference. Some taller 
characters fight in a stooped pose. 
© Squigly was the first DLC fighter 
to be released, and would have 
been out even sooner were it not 
for the Autumn Games lawsuit. 
© Ahad left copious notes for the 
animators, explaining problem 
areas that needed particular 
attention and providing narrative 
justification for outlandish or 
implausible attack animations 
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THE 


HOLLOW KNIGHT 


How a world revealed itself to its patient creators, 
and became the setting for a modern classic 


By JEN SIMPKINS 


Format PC, PS4, Switch, Xbox One 
Developer/publisher Team Cherry 
Origin Australia 
Release 2017 


ollow Knight - a game about a 

subterranean insect world, where nails 

appear large enough to be swords 

and caterpillars are the size of freight 
trains - was never meant to be big. In 2019, 
Team Cherry's debut is a success of behemothic 
proportions. Sales of the game on Steam 
surpassed one million back in June last year, the 
day before it was due to release on Switch. 
When it did, after a surprise announcement 
during Nintendo's ЕЗ Direct, it sold 250,000 
copies in its first two weeks. It was meant to be 
a two-hour jaunt: now, Hallownest's dizzying 
maze of tunnels webs out ceaselessly into the 
dark, players poking into the corners of its 
sprawling geography for days on end. ‘Scope 
creep’ doesn't quite cover it: this is the story of 
a world that took on a life of its own. 

The people at the centre of it, Ari Gibson 
and William Pellen, met through mutual friends: 
Gibson worked in animation, Pellen in web 
development. In 2014, the two entered a game 
jam, and Hungry Knight was born - made іп 72 
hours, you moved the titular character around a 
field, eating fruit every ten seconds to refill a 
draining hunger meter. Pellen was inspired to 
create a fruiteating bug character by a recent 
playthrough of Pikmin. “And it's easy to represent 
a bug with very few lines,” says Gibson, the 
game's main artist. "When you're thinking about 
jams, you're thinking about things that are small, 
that you can create with relative ease. Bugs can 
be depicted quickly and at a small scale, and 
have those graphic qualities — those distinct 
horns and distinct body shapes.” 

Another, later game jam seemed tailor-made 
for another exploration of the idea. The theme 
was ‘Beneath The Surface’ — they missed the 
deadline, but "it got us thinking about what we 
could make if we wanted to make a really small, 
quick game.” Pellen says. "If you think about an 
ant nest, it fits really well into the idea of a 
Metroidvania map. When we came up with the 
concept, a ruined underground kingdom full of 
insects, then it was easy to start thinking: ‘What 
does their little world look like? What would a 
snail be doing here, or a grasshopper?’ But 
the idea was way smaller when we started.” 

Hollow Knight started off in Stencil, with 
Pellen teaching himself to program via its 
accessible visual coding system. “I'd made a 
platforming character in that, and we used it for 
the Hollow Knight character,’ he says. “I said, 


Segmented HP, Pellen says, “helps because you know most 
of the time how many hits you can take. You can make those 
judgements faster, which means we can put pressure on” 


‘Let's just work on this until we've got two hours 
of running around in a world.’” Hallownest 
started from its central hub area, the town of 
Dirtmouth, and you'd descend into a tutorialtype 
zone, the Crossroads. Three more areas would 
surround it: a fungus area, a city and a (later cut) 
bone area, each with its own boss to defeat. 
"That was the world for a while, and that 


"WE'RE NOT 
CONTROLLING YOUR 
ADVENTURE... THE 
WORLD WILL WAIT 
FOR YOU TO TAKE IT 


АТ YOUR OWN PACE" 


eventually grew and grew, and each bit split 
into different parts," Pellen says. "Ari started 
working on the basic bits of art, pieces of the 
world, and | started making the character 
straight away - its dash, its jump, its attack." 

In the basic caves, enemies were introduced 
to test player movement and combat. "It looked 
a lot like what the final version really looks like", 
Gibson says, "with a character that behaves and 
looks almost identical to the final version. So 
then it became a case of filling in a world 
around it." Pellen adds: "You can kind of see, if 
you look at the map, that it kind of starts with 
Dirtmouth and Crossroads, and then things 
spread out from that. And that basic structure of 
fighting those three bosses and then returning 
back to the Crossroads, it's still there." Gibson 
laughs: "Everything else is scope creep." The 
bigger it got, the more the two realised that they 
wanted to do the idea justice and work on it full 


time. At the end of 2014, they took the project 
to Kickstarter, hoping for $25,000 - they raised 
around $43,000, and brought in a third team 
member, technical director David Kazi, who 
knew Unity and could move development into 
the engine to facilitate the larger scale and 
console ports. Hollow Knight had room to grow. 
The austere Forgotten Crossroads, as it's now 
known, set the aesthetic touchstone. "For a time, 
the game looked like that in its entirety, when it 
was at a very small scale," Gibson says. "The 
variants like Greenpath were something that 
developed as we just explored that network of 
caves and found out what new areas looked 
like." But even as the rest of the world began to 
flourish, it was important to Team Cherry the 
carefully pitched tone of the starting area was 
preserved. "The idea is that it's sort of like a 
microcosm of the game, which means it's got a 
few loops that don't have an endpoint straight 
away, places where you find you can't go any 
further until you come back with a power-up." 


The pace, too, is strictly set, with new 
abilities being handed out later than in most 
Metroidvanias; the "dreary melancholy" of the 
place, Gibson felt, suited an approach where 
they would take a step back, allowing the player 
space to orient themselves in the caves. "The list 
of core powerups was there from the start of 
development, which was when we had a much 
shorter game," Pellen says. "As it expanded, 
gaps appeared between all these powerups - 
but rather than trying to think of new powerups, 
it seemed to fit the tone to space these key 
moments out." Keeping the character's moveset 
simple, Gibson says, helped "break that feel of 
a directorial rhythm. Like, we're not controlling 
your adventure through the world, and the world 
will wait for you to take it at your own pace." 
Instead, the spaces were filled with lore- 
revealing curiosities, hidden Grubs to rescue and 
deliver home, the optional Charms that allow 
you to completely reshape the Knight's loadout of 
abilities. Most importantly came all manner of 
memorable characters, voiced by Gibson, 
Pellen, friends and family: the ever-imperiled 
Zote The Mighty; the Last Stag, who regales you 
with tales from Hallownest's past as you ride it 
from station to station; Cornifer, whose humming 
you follow to find a map to fill in while exploring 
each area. "We were constantly playing it, so 
we were always in it," Pellen says, "which » 
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means we'd quickly get a feel for when there's 
a lull, when something feels a bit flat, or abrupt." 

The two would play through an area, and 
discuss — the need for an extra NPC encounter, 
perhaps, and who it would make sense to meet 
there. "You just listen to the world, and what 
would be believable within it,” Gibson says. 
"And that also means you can go through a 
phase where perhaps you're meeting several 
NPCs very rapidly in a row, or engaging two or 
three big bosses that aren't spaced out in perfect 
chunks. But because it has the relevant context, 
it actually starts to make the world feel more 
believable." By that metric, characters like the 
Hunter — a bloodthirsty МРС who gives you a 
journal to document all the enemy types you kill - 
began to appear in lieu of a simple menu option. 
Hollow Knights world was becoming more place 
han videogame, and getting larger every day. 

Team Cherry's game-jam beginnings influenced 
he way it worked as a studio: starting small, from 
he tried-and-true structures of series such as Zelda 
and Castlevania combined with all the details — 
he traps, the tricks, the trust in the player — the 
devs felt they would want from a game. "When 
you see all these little things coming to life in front 
of your eyes at a rapid rate, possibly within hours, 
that's hugely motivating," Gibson says. "That's the 
secret that allowed us to just keep going with all 
our expanding and building, and making this 
world ever larger and ever more full of strange 
characters — the loop is just so quick." 

Indeed, the unlit, skittering abyss of Deepnest — 
one of Hollow Knight's most infamous areas - 
was built from cocooning layers of nastiness. 
There was a big, empty space in the bottom-left 
of the map: they had the arachnid theme they 
wanted to explore, and a lantern item but only a 
few places to use it. Thus, the area began to spin 
itself into shape. "We had a tone we wanted to 
hit,” Pellen says, "so it's drawing on the things 
that trigger that stuff - tight spaces, having your 
moveset limited, and previously established rules 
being broken or shifted around.” Gibson adds: 
"80 per cent of Hollow Knight is ideas that 
bounce from one of us to the other, and then 
bounce back, and then bounce off to a new 
place, and then suddenly spiral out to some huge 
elaborate thing like a Deepnest." Or, indeed, 
putting a save bench where hapless adventurers 
would most likely land with low health after falling 
through a floor. "The impactful part is having to 
dig your way back to a safe area — or even 
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Q&A 


Ari Gibson 


Cofounder, Team Cherry 


What was the 
reasoning behind the 
game's HP system? \ 
You сап refill your `~ 
‘soul’ provided you're playing quite well, so it 
means we didn't have to give you a lot of 
health at the start — or ever. So you frequently 
spend time on low health, with the ability to 
heal if you get to a safe spot. By starting with 
so little health, and by often spending periods 
of time on one or two HP, there's a tension that 
fits the scary, lost, dark spaces you're exploring. 


How did you go about balancing the hit-to- 
soul return ratio? 

We got it to a level where we thought it was 
okay early on. Then we ran a small beta, and 
it quickly turned out that it was way too hard, 
so we made adjustments. But that beta, which 
was well received, gave us the confidence to 
go through the rest of ће yearand-a-half of 
development. You learn there are other people 
who have a similar taste to you — that you're not 
alone with strange, esoteric ideas about what 
makes certain things good. That's rewarding. 


What's the benefit of working as a two- 
person team? 

There's a lot less talking going on than you 
might imagine. 90 per cent of game-making is 
just labour, and it's not particularly romantic or 
anything = it's just sitting at your computer and 
pushing buttons, drawing pictures, plugging 
things together. But it is of enormous benefit to 
feel like half of the weight of that project you 
are not responsible for, and will be handled 
by someone else who is going to do a better 
job than you ever could. There's an emotional 
element to it too, which is that we're humans 
and we're social creatures, and sitting alone 
in a basement for three years can be draining. 


further in," Gibson says. "If you overcome that — 
and possibly some people don't and they leave 
in despair — that's a great reward for tenacity.” 
You might assume Team Cherry hasn't suffered 
anything of the sort in the development of Hollow 
Knight, which was instantly beloved by Kickstarter 
backers, praised by beta testers, and immediately 
garnered glowing reviews postrelease. Towards 
the end of 2015, however, things were getting 
dicey. "We ran out of money," Gibson says. 
“William was buying ham ends from the market." 
"Assorted meat ends," Pellen clarifies, before 
Gibson continues: "Assorted meat ends. We just 
used what we had to develop the game, and then 


right at the very end, maybe a month before..." 
He laughs, and Pellen finishes the thought: "The 
guy across the hallway was bringing us leftover 
sandwiches from his meetings. They were good 
"Even at that point we were having quite a 
good time," Gibson says. "You find there are 
plenty of ways to live cheaply when you need to, 
and have people who are willing to help you out. 
We weren't doing crazy things like remortgaging 
our houses, or going into debt. So even if the 
game wasn't a success, we weren't going to end 
up on the street." Pellen recalls: "The whole thing 
was quietly difficult, really. There weren't any big 
mishaps, but at the same time, we didn't really 
breeze through — we put a lot of hours into it." 


|" 


With a budget of $100,000, however, even 
a moderate success would mean Team Cherry 
could make another game, which was the 
ultimate end goal. 'Success' barely covers it. 
Hollow Knight quickly covered its costs and more 
besides, meaning Team Cherry could start on free 
content packs, including additions such as pins for 
maps as well as boss fights and a new fasttravel 
mechanic. "Even when we were doing those 
things, | was wary," Pellen says. "If you spend 
too much time filing it down, you start to make 
the player aware of the artifice." Gibson explains 
further: “It's a big, dangerous kingdom = it's not 
meant to be an even, polished thing. 1/5 good for 
us, because it means we don't have sleepless 
nights afterwards, wishing what could have been. 
We get to think, "That's Hallownest as it exists', 
and then eventually move on to other worlds." 
There's no guarantee that their future creations 
will be as fortunate. "There have been a lot of 
lucky moments with our timelines that have worked 
well for us," Pellen says. Indeed, it's hard to think 
of a better console for their tiny, absorbing, all- 
consuming game than Switch ("Yeah, it's 1:1 
scale on the handheld," Gibson grins], whose 
success prompted the abandonment of the Wii U 
port in favour of it, and was yet another shot in 
the arm for Team Cherry. But in Hollow Knight, 
Gibson and Pellen proved themselves students 
of the classics, and modern masters of world- 
building. Reflected in their debut game is an 
understanding of the merits of patience and poise 
in the face of a grand challenge. And, moreover, 
what it takes to tempt an adventurer beneath the 
surface — to speak to "the compulsion," as Pellen 
puts it, "to dig into the darkness, to illuminate it 
and start to map it out." BI 


© Voices were done by Gibson and 
Pellen, as well as family members 
including Pellen's mum. "We'd get 
them in and write down gibberish, 
or get them to make up their own." 
© Time constraints at game jams 
informed the Knight's simple design. 
Gibson: "I had a sketch, but I've lost 
it, where it was an alien and not a 
bug: a white head with black eyes." 
© The Howling Cliffs area. "There's 
no middle step," Gibson tells us. 
"Once the sketch is done, which takes сәсе KNIGHT 

three or four minutes, you're in Unity d d (0 ECE eT 

making what will be the final scene.” Mimic Sip Efe аа 
Q А save bench in the Crystal Peaks 1 : 

is guarded by a boss fight. "We're 
always thinking of different types 

of rewards to give out," Pellen says. 
© Gibson: "In Unity, all the enemies 
and NPCs have generic names, so we 
often forget the final names. We're so 
used to calling them Mimic Spider or 
Fat Knight." Pellen adds: "They came 
at the end. 'Oh, we have to think of 
names for 150 enemies, let's do it!" 
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INTO THE 
BREACH 


How two developers learned the 
importance of picking your battles 


Bv Alex SPENCER 


Format PC, Switch 
Developer/publisher Subset Games 
Origin US 

elease 


Release 2018 


old up Into The Breach alongside its 
peers - the likes of XCOM, Phoenix 
Point or Mutant Year Zero — and what 
stands out is the game's simplicity. Its 
tactical battles play out on an eightby-eight 
square grid, adding up to a campaign that can 
be won or lost in the time it takes to complete 
a single mission of XCOM. At first glance, it 
might not seem like the kind of game that would 
take over four years to make. But Into The 
Breach's simplicity was hard-won — not least 
because, for most of the development process, 
ils scope was much wider. 

In 2014, the two-man team of Justin Ma 
and Matthew Davis, collectively known as 
Subset Games, were still recovering from the 
unexpected popularity of their debut game, FTL, 
which had gone from experimental project to 
early Kickstarter success story to IGF winner in 
the space of 18 months. "In retrospect, it came 
together at a blistering speed," Ma says. "The 
core game idea was kind of in place in like 
two or three months." 

That success and speed, however, came ot 
a cost. "Coming off FTL, we were both pretty 
burnt out," Davis says. "We weren't really in a 
hurry to do anything new, which is why we did 
Advanced Edition at a more casual pace after 
finishing FTL. And even after that, it was still a 
good four or five months before we started 
anything new." The pair weren't sure they even 
would make another game. "We had to feel 
like we could cancel it at any time," Ma says. 
"If Matt decided he hated working on games, 
then we could just step away." This was part of 
an effort to recreate the happy-accident design 
space of FTL, while also trying to create a more 
comfortable development cycle than the 18 
months they'd just endured. 

Eventually, Davis landed on an idea that 
seemed worth pursuing: a tactics game, 
inspired by the many hours both developers had 
poured into Firaxis’ XCOM reboot, but also by 
mini-Roguelikes Hoplite and Desktop Dungeons. 
"No randomness; interesting meaty design that's 
really elegant and clean - | thought it'd be 
really interesting to try and make something 
like that,” Davis says. “I didn't realise just how 
hard it was going to be.” 

As his idea started to take shape, Davis 
drew further inspiration from an unexpected 


One challenge was showing who was shooting where. “Half 
of the work on the entire game was on the UI,” Ma says 


source: 2013 Superman movie Man Of Steel, 
infamous for a final battle where its hero 
demonstrated a troubling lack of regard for 
human life. “Entire cities would be destroyed, 
and it's just background noise, and no one 
really seems to care that a few hundred 
thousand people probably just died," Ma says. 
"Matt wanted to make a game where protecting 
the city was the highest priority, where you're 
willing to sacrifice yourself to save the city. That 


"WE DISCUSSED 
DROPPING IT 
ENTIRELY. | DON'T 
KNOW IF WE WERE 
CLOSE TO PULLING 
THAT TRIGGER." 


was the core design pillar. Although it doesn't 
say much about the gameploy, it's a feeling that 
we wanted to evoke for players, and we used 
that to guide the design." 

This feeling helped Subset land on the 
game's theme - mechs versus kaiju seemed 
like the most obvious fictional example - and 
its broader design, such as the idea of 
telegraphed attacks. Each kaiju shows what 
it's going to attack next turn, giving the player 
chance to counteract it. "That was a kind of 
fumbling discovery that we had relatively early 
on," Ma says. "It would be a long time before 
we decided to focus on that as an actual 
design pillar, but we noticed that it was 
interesting — a design space | hadn't really seen 


explored." It created a combat system where 
everything was perfectly predictable, without 
the dice rolls of XCOM - or indeed FTL, which 
had been criticised for its randomness. 

As the turn-based combat started to come 
together, there was still the question of the other 
half: the strategy layer that would link each 
battle and, hopefully, give players a reason to 
care about the buildings they were protecting. 
"We fell into the trap that | think a lot of games 
fall into,” Ma says. “It's really hard to make, 
basically, two games at once. Two games 
that can stand on their own and yet also 
complement each other.” 


Subset worked through multiple 
prototypes, often borrowing from boardgames 
the pair were playing at the time. One version 
of the game was influenced by Pandemic, 
with Vek infection spreading between nodes 
on a map. Another was more akin to worker 
placement games such as Agricola. The focus 
was tightened down to a single city for the 
player to manage. "Over time that gradually 
kept shrinking, to be smaller and smaller. For 
a while there was just a single city where you 
have four battle maps," Ma says. "We spent 
a year on this prototype, where you repaired 
buildings over time and you'd choose when 
to engage with threats as they appeared." 

Asked what the problem was with each 
prototype, Davis' answer is always some variant 
on the same phrase: "Ultimately, it just wasn't 
fun." As the self-described pessimist of the duo, 
Davis would always be the first to acknowledge 
something wasn't working, but every time Ma 
agreed with his assessment. And so the poir 
scrapped months of work, over and over again. 
“We would try something and then it would fail, 
and we would try something else and we'd 
fail," Ma says. Where the core of FTL had 
come together in a couple of months, it took 
Subset two-and-a-half years to even figure out 
what this new game would be. 

The promise the pair had made to one 
another in the early days of development = that 
they could always just step away from the 
project - looked increasingly tempting. "We 
often discussed dropping it entirely," Ma says. 
"| don't know if we were close to pulling that 
trigger. But it was definitely on the table." > 
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So what stopped them from canning the 
project entirely? "Maybe a bit of a sunkcost 
fallacy," Ma admits. But there was also a 
sense that this strategy game idea, nebulous 
as it still was, had something special about it. 
"| think if one of us had an idea that sounded 
better and more doable, we probably would 
have dropped it. But neither of us did. We had 
lots of dumb small ideas, but nothing that was 
so obviously clear." 

Around this point, the pair did briefly step 
away from Into The Breach to explore one of 
these side ideas. They tried prototyping an 
endless runner game instead, "just to explore 
some new mechanics and have some fun", Ma 
says. "That was harder than we expected, and 
maybe it pushed me back into thinking, ‘all 
right, let's just finish this thing that | feel like we 
can do’. That was a bit of an impetus to try 
harder and actually finish it.” 

They returned to Into The Breach with a new 
philosophy, one that Ma neatly summarises as: 
"Screw it". Or, as Davis puts it: "We cut out all 
the crap that didn’t work.” Everything which 
wasn't working — which wasn't fun — was 
immediately tossed out. The strategy layer 
was jettisoned entirely. Instead, players would 
simply pick their next mission from a list of three. 
This put the focus entirely on the one aspect 
which was working: combat. 

Between bouts of wrestling with the strategy 
layer, Subset had also been working on the 
games other half, and combat had developed 
nicely from that early concept of telegraphed 
attacks. There were still issues to be ironed out, 
especially when it came to Ul. ("So many times, 
we put the game in front of a playtester and 
asked them, ‘What's going to happen?’ before 
they click shoot,” Davis says. "And they would 
get it wrong. Every single time.") But as every 
ounce of fat was trimmed away — no more 
management of cities or multiple squads, no 
more cannon-fodder support units, no more 
passive abilities — they finally had a core loop 
that felt polished, unique and, ultimately, fun. 

“Frankly, if we made that decision earlier, 
we would have saved years of effort,” Ma 
says. And the pair had no qualms about going 
back to the drawing board and erasing past 
work, he says: “As long as the game that you 
have left is good enough, it feels wonderful to 
just cut away at everything.” 
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Q 


Matthew Davis 


Co-founder, Subset Games 


Unlike a lot of 
tactics games, Into 
the Breach doesn't 
have hit percentages 
- why did you move 
away from that element of random chance? 
That was really early on. It came from those 
early inspirations of Desktop Dungeons and 
Hoplite. They weren't doing dice rolls, and it 
created these puzzlelike experiences. We're 
not opposed to die rolls, but we thought it'd 
be interesting to try and make a game that 
didn't have them. 


There is one exception to this rule, though - 
buildings have a small chance of surviving 
an attack. Where did that come from? 

It was an important part of the game. There's 
only one reason it's in there — because there 
were situations where you were going to 
lose and there's nothing you could do to stop 
it. And we didn't want the player to hit ‘end 
turn’ and lose. | wanted the player to always 
have a chance, no matter what the odds 
were against them, something might happen. 
And so when they end the turn, they get to 
sit there and hope. 


For the most part, though, you manage to 
avoid unsolvable puzzles - how do you 
design the maps to support that? 

A lot of people think the maps are 
procedurally generated, which is really 
interesting. | think that lends credence to my 
philosophy of doing the absolute simplest 
solution. We could have spent a really long 
time designing a procedural system to create 
maps. But these are very small maps, they're 
very easy to make — we have a little map 
editor, and you can make one in two minutes. 
And so it was a lot easier to just make 200 
maps by hand that weren't going to cause 
problems or break the game in any way, 
rather than spend years iterating on a 
procedural map-generation process. 


From this smaller base, Ma and Davis were 
able to build outwards. This, they both agree, is 
how Subset does its best work. "We made 
something as small as we could possibly make 
it, and then we just kind of tacked on the 
features that we thought were absolutely 
necessary for the rest of the game,” Davis says. 
They added small pieces to the design, ready 
to drop anything that wasn't perfect, or at > 


© Each island is operated by a 
different company and CEO. The 
planned number of islands was 
slashed late in development, 
because the mechanical variations 
that each brought to combat 
“started to buckle under their 
own weight,” Davis says. 

© Early location and character 
concepts by Nina Limarev, the first 
of three artists to assist Subset 
Games’ work on Into The Breach. 
© This mech schematic served as 
the album cover for the game's 
soundtrack by Ben Prunty, who 
handled music for FTL. “Не just 
absolutely killed it," Ma says. 

© Concept artist Gareth Davies — 
hired on the strength of the 
"crap-ton of awesome mechs" 
displayed on his Twitter feed — 
helped to flesh out unit designs 
later in development, as Ma 
started to run out of variations 
on the towering-robot theme 
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least up to the pair's exacting standards. A 
planned six-island structure, each with unique 
mechanics that changed the nature of battle, 
was cut back to four. Upgrade trees were 
trimmed. Special buildings, which would 
provide players with a buff, were demolished. 

"A lot of things, it felt like we were trying to 
design something interesting and new, with 
different theming = and in the end, the solutions 
that existed previously in every other game 
ever just worked better," Ma says. "There's no 
reason to have the complicated systems that 
we had. So we just said, "Well, screw it, just 
do what everybody always does'. And, 
frankly, it's better." 

As Subset pushed Into The Breach to the end 
of its fouryear development, Ma says, "we just 
kept simplifying it and simplifying it". The result 
is something small but perfectly formed: a crisp 
eightby-eight grid, as readable as a chess 
board, where each round of combat feels like 
its own handmade puzzle. 

Not that its makers necessarily see it tha 
way. "The game gets complimented and 
criticised for its simplicity,” Davis says. "A lo 
of people think there's not enough content; you 
see too much of it all in the first couple runs, 
and there needs to be more to it. While other 
people see it as really tight and compact, and 
you shouldn't do more to it because that would 
break that core feature. And | kind of agree 
with both sides." 

Now, 18 months on from release - as long 
as it took to make the entirety of FTL — the pair 
find themselves back in the liminal period 
between games and trying to apply the lessons 
they've learned from their first two projects. "I 
would say that Into The Breach's development 
was definitely more healthy than FTL's, in part 
because we had the funds to take our time," 
Ma says. "| don't want to take that for granted." 
Without that freedom, Ma and Davis might 
never have been able to finish Into The Breach 
o their satisfaction — but there's a price to taking 
your time on a single project, just as there is to 
rushing ahead. "The perfectionism that went into 
his game, | think, is unsustainable. Some of this 
stuff is just who we are, and the types of things 
hat we enjoy making. But identifying aspects 
hat aren't good for our psyche, and aren't 


good for us as developers, is probably critical." 
The solution, alas, is unlikely to be simple. B 
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© The game never foregrounds its 
plot elements, but each pilot has a 
complex backstory crafted by RPG 
legend Chris Avellone, which can 
be glimpsed in occasional one- 
liners during combat. 

© Support units such as jets and 
tanks were originally planned to 
be a much bigger part of the 
game, serving as cannon fodder in 
combat – another idea deemed 
unnecessarily complex and cut. 

© There are just over a dozen 
enemy models in the game, with 
tougher 'Alpha' and boss variants 
identified with a colour-swap. 

Q "The most important thing was 
to see everything at a glance and 
understand what was going on," 
says Ma. "Our eyes are better at 
recognising silhouettes than 
anything else." The aim was to 
make each unit as immediately 
distinct as a chess piece 
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DEAD CELLS 


The multiple lives and deaths of 
Motion Twin's thrilling action Roguelike 
By Alex SPENCER 


Format PC, PS4, Switch, Xbox One 
Developer/publisher Motion Twin 


Release 2018 


otion Twin made a difficult decision 

in early 2014. It was going to stop 

work on the project which would 

eventually become Dead Cells — 
potentially forever. This was just over a year into 
development, and the game had started to take 
shape. It was intended to be a spiritual sequel to 
one of the French studio's biggest hits, known in 
English territories as Die2Nite and natively as 
Hordes. "The idea was to make a co-operative 
tower defence game," lead designer Sébastien 
Bénard explains. "It would be eight players in a 
single building, and they had to build defences 
and set up traps, lock windows and doors, to 
survive a zombie attack." Like its predecessor, 
this title - codenamed Hordes Zero - would be 
released as a free-to-play browser game. None 
of which, you may have noticed, describes 
Dead Cells as it exists today. Getting from this 
game to that one would involve some painful 
realisations about design, multiple changes of 
platform and the project getting brought back 
from the dead - twice. 

But back then, as far as Motion Twin was 
concerned, the game itself wasn't really the 
problem. This first hiatus was more the result of a 
company-wide shift, as it followed the rest of the 
industry away from the web (which was, in the 
words of producer Steve Filby, “kind of dead”) 
and over to mobile. This project was deemed 
too big for its first mobile game, and instead the 
studio started work on a handful of smaller 
projects, until later that year. 

"We shipped a couple of the mobile games, 
and then someone said: 'Oh, you know what 
we should do, we should dig Hordes Zero back 
up, and try to do something with that'," Filby 
says. The game was revived - still as a 
multiplayer tower defence title — with the aim of 
producing a demo to be shown at that year's 
Gamescom. “| needed something that | could 
show to the rest of the world, and obviously, a 
multiplayer demo is really difficult to do, so we 
came up with this superquick singleplayer demo 
and took that." Filby recalls another developer 
walking past Motion Twin's stand, commenting 
that the demo on their screens looked cool, and 
asking why the studio wasn't making that game 
instead of the multiplayer version. "It was one of 
those ‘Get out of here, you jerk’ moments,” he 
laughs. “But at the same time, that kind of stuck.” 

The rest of the team were starting to have 
similar doubts about what they were making. 


Dead Cells is all about forward momentum. Racking up kills 
even makes your character move faster through levels 


Mobile games with realtime multiplayer were a 
rarity at the time, and for good reason. It was 
difficult to develop, and playtests showed that, 
while it was fun when all players were in the 
same room together, that didn’t translate to the 
online environment the game would actually be 
played in. “And then we also had balancing 
issues,” Bénard says. “The idea of this game 


"WE REALISED EVERY 
TIME YOU HAD TO 
RUN RIGHT TO 

THE ENEMY, IT 
ACTUALLY BECAME 
MUCH MORE FUN" 


was you have to work together, but only the last 
survivor gets a reward, so at one point you have 
to betray each other. And this was very difficult 
to balance.” Motion Twin itself was also facing 
a tough time. The move to mobile hadn't gone 
as planned, and releases like 2015's Monster 
Hotel had taught the studio a hard lesson about 
the challenges not just of mobile development, 
but also user acquisition. "Around that period, 
we really started asking, 'Hmm, what is it we're 
doing?” Filby says. "We had less and less 
money - that obviously helps crystallise thinking 
a bit." And so, with the difficulties the project 
had already faced, and Motion Twin's team 
shrinking from 14 employees down to seven, 
Dead Cells was once again put on hold. 
Towards the end of 2015, though, 
something changed. "We had an opportunity," 
Bénard says. "We had a fund in France that 
allowed us to actually bring back this project 


from the dead." This was the FAJV (Fonds d'aide 
aux jeux video), a government grant issued by 
the Centre Nationale de Cinéma for French 
developers creating original IP. Which is how, 
much like the game's headless hero, Dead Cells 
was resurrected yet again - this time, for good. 
With the benefit of a little distance, Motion Twin 
reappraised the project, and decided it needed 
а new approach. “We Кері everything that was 
actually working in the game," Вепага says. 
"And we removed everything else.” The part 
that was working was the momenHo-moment 
interaction — the killer loop of movement and 
fighting that remains at the core of Dead Cells. 
"You had the dodge, you had two weapons, 
you had two skills. The difference was, it was 

a defensive game rather than an offensive one. 
We realised it was too passive to just be waiting 
for enemies. Every time you had to run right to 
the enemy, it actually became much more fun." 


Motion Twin tore down iis original concept, 
piece by piece. Dead Cells wouldn't be 
multiplayer, and it wouldn't be on mobile, which 
meant free-to-play no longer made any sense. 
Eventually, the developer conceded, the game 
wouldn't even be in the same genre it had 
started out making. "At the beginning of 2016, 
we killed the tower defence part, and started to 
take ownership of the fact that it was going to 
be an action platformer," Filby says. The new 
vision for Dead Cells, according to artist 
Gwenaël Masse, was “to make a modern pixel- 
art game, to craft an homage to games we've 
played in our youth, like Castlevania — but 

with such modern techniques as normal maps, 
dynamic shadows, light scattering and shaders." 
This new game retained the visual universe that 
had been built around the earlier versions, with 
inspiration taken from Celtic architecture and 
mythology, but the pre-existing art was thrown 
out as they switched from traditional 2D pixekart 
methods to 3D animation. 

"Combat is the core gameplay in Dead 
Cells, so we knew it would take ages to tune 
attack timings and make the whole thing feel 
good. Choosing a 3D workflow for the game 
allowed us to make very quick retakes on the 
timing of animations. It’s a lot easier than 
redrawing an animation in pixel art frame by 
frame," Massé says. "Also, the fluidity of the 3D 
animations was in harmony with the fluidity that 
we wanted for the gameplay and the general > 
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pacing.” A year later, Motion Twin emerged from 
an intense redevelopment process with a plan, 
and a pitch that will be much more familiar to 
anyone who's played the final game. "Dead Cells 
is a Roguelike, Castlevaniainspired action- 
platformer, allowing you to explore a sprawling, 
everchanging castle," is how the game 
introduced itself in January 2017, when it 
reached Steam's Greenlight program. 

Greenlight would be closed down just a few 
months later, but at that time it was the one path 
for indie games onto Valve's PC storefront. Motion 
Twin had never sold a game on Steam before - 
in fact, it had never sold a game, full stop — and 
the studio wasn't sure how it would fare. "We 
were quite afraid, because many people told us 
that the Steam community was not an easy one, 
and people could be really harsh," Benard says. 
But it took to the process naturally. "It was actually 
really close to what we were doing in the past, 
when we were producing web games. It was just 
talking to players, showing them what was the 
idea and trying to understand what they liked in 
this idea, and what they didn't.” The community 
adopted Dead Cells and, after just five days, 
Steam greenlit the project. "Greenlight was very 
successful for us, it was a very good surprise," 
Bénard says. "| think it was the moment where we 
actually understood that something might be right 
here. We might have a good game, finally." 

In May 2017, Dead Cells was released onto 
Steam's early access programme. After so many 
false starts, Motion Twin was determined to get 
this right, and so it studied the games that had 
come before. "We had good examples of early 
access done right, like Subnautica and the Klei 
games, where they really managed expectations 
in the right way," Bénard says. Based on these, 
the studio decided two things were vital to 
succeeding in early access. First, says Bénard, 
^to make sure that the main idea of the game was 
actually there on day one of early access, which 
was a Roguelike with actually good controls." 
Second, a clear timeline of when it would be 
finished. “When we went early access, we 
announced it would be for one year, and we 
explained to people why - because we had a 
roadmop, with a few milestones that we wanted 
to hit.” The game's core was there in that very first 
early access build: the same combat loop that 
had been carried over from its previous iteration, 
moved into a game world that blended Roguelike 
procedural generation with the ability-gated > 
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© Filby: "At the beginning 
of early access, you'd beat 
the first boss, fight your 
way through the next level, 
and then come to the edge 
of the world. So, instead of 
putting up a sign that said 
'Here Be Dragons', we put 
this guy, who basically told 
you the same thing." 

Q Concepts for loot chests, 
only two of which made it 
into the final game. The 
green one branded with a 
question mark would have 
rewarded players with a 
random prize — a weapon, 
Cells or "maybe something 
that sucks," Filby says. 

O A selection of screens 
from the first two prototypes, 
when it was still a tower- 
defence game. 

Q Character designs were 
concepted as pixel art before 
the 3D model was built for 
animation. "We try to make 
sure that silhouettes are very 
readable and different from 
one another," Massé says. 
© Assorted concepts for the 
Merchant, one of which was 
spun off into the design for 
the Scribe, who records the 
player's in-game statistics 
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exploration of a Metroidvania. But, as Motion 
Twin worked to fill this world out beyond the first 
area, it still needed to decide how the game 
would handle progression - which is where the 
players came in. 

For example, in the first public version of 
Dead Cells, players levelled up their character 
using a basic Skyriminspired system, putting 
points into three stats: HP, damage and skill 
power. "After a few months, it was really obvious 
that the community was finding this system quite 
boring, because it was not very deep, and it 
didn't give you important choices to make. It was 
just a matter of balancing damage and HP, there 
wasn't much strategy," Bénard says. It was a 
common topic of discussion on the game's Steam 
forum and, though the plan had been to stick with 
the original system, player feedback convinced 
Motion Twin to take a couple of months to rebuild 
the whole thing from scratch. 

This contributed to a delay, pushing that 
promised one year of early access closer to 18 
months — but, Bénard says, "it was obvious 
afterwards that it was a good choice. The final 
game was much better because of this system." 
Given Motion Twin's concerns about getting early 
access wrong, this delay might have been a 
sticking point, but when it explained the need for 
extra time, the community was accepting. "It's 
funny — most people were actually saying to us, 
‘Oh, you should stay in early access forever" ." 
Eventually Dead Cells left early access behind, 
crossing the 1.0 finish line in August 2018. The 
game was released not only on PC but also the 
three console platforms simultaneously, a move 
calculated to make the launch seem like more 
than just a version change. It worked - the 
game passed a million sales earlier this year. 

Alter twice shelving Dead Cells during 
development, Motion Twin seems determined not 
to let go of it again. The game is still expanding, 
and is even due finally to make it to mobile. 
When publisher Playdigious first approached 
Motion Twin about this, "we all laughed," Filby 
says. "Мо you can't = there's at least an entire 
controller's worth of buttons that you are going to 
have to get onto the screen.” But the two 
companies eventually agreed that Playdigious 
would have a couple of months with the source 
code, to see if it could work. “So we did, and 
they seem to have pulled it off.” 

Meanwhile, the base game continues to be 
updated. Earlier this year saw the release of its 
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Q&A 


Gwenaël Massé 
Artist 


Colour is a big part 
of Dead Cells’ visual 
style. How did you 
decide on such a 
vivid palette? 

There are three main reasons for this. The first 
is related to gameplay: we want to keep the 
player in a state of alert, so bright and saturated 
colours are a good way to make that happen. 
Supergiants Hades also takes this path, very 
bright and vivid, like the dash of the hero. The 
second reason is more subjective: most hardcore 
games are very dark, unsaturated and dramatic, 
and we wanted to avoid that, just to create a 
contrast with those games and reinforce the idea 
that Dead Cells should stand out from those 
types of games. The third reason is a very, very 
subjective one — we know that we'll work on a 
game for two, three or four years, so it's really 
more comfortable for us in our everyday life to 
work with shiny and colourful materials and 
assets, instead of sad and dramatic things. 


Tell us a little more about how you worked 
to make Dead Cells readable. 

Combat in Dead Cells can be very tricky to 
read sometimes, so we used three layers to 
create a hierarchy in reading the game. The 
background layer is dark and foggy, and less 
saturated and contrasted. The second layer, 
with the hero, the enemies and gameplay 
elements like ladders and doors, is at a medium 
range in terms of brightness, contrast and 
saturation. And the third FX layer is very bright 
and colourful. With this hierarchy, we tried to 
allow the player to instantly read gameplay 
elements while they're moving — where the 
enemies are and whether the player can go 
through doors or climb ladders - and be 

very reactive when they engage in combat, 
with clear FX feedback. 


first major expansion, Rise Of The Giant, and the 
game shows no signs of losing momentum. Dead 
Cells’ success allowed the studio to expand 
again, up to a headcount of 16 — and eventually 
split into two. Half the staff are prototyping new 
ideas which might turn into the studio's next game, 
while the other formed a second company, Evil 
Empire, which is dedicated to maintaining and 
updating Dead Cells. 1/5 “exactly the same 
process” as in early access, Bénard says, and this 
time it doesn't have a concrete endpoint in mind. 
“We have a way of explaining it internally,” he 
says. “As long as we have something to say with 
this game, we want to say more." Ш 


© Dead Cells' main 
character officially doesn't 
have a name. "We were 
going for a Sergio Leone, 
Man With No Name type 

of thing," Filby says. 

© Masse: "We used the 
glow shader to reinforce 
silhouettes or important 
parts of enemies - a 
weapon, an arm, spikes, etc." 
© An unused enemy concept 
that was originally intended 
for the Cavern biome, as 
denoted by the crystals 
growing out of its shoulder. 
© Tests for placement of 
decorative background 
elements such as doors 

and windows, given to 
programmers as a guide 

for the level-generation 
algorithm. One of the 
challenges of procedural 
generation, Filby says, was 
making sure these elements 
didn't overlap and looked 
natural next to one another. 
© "We always try to reflect 
the function of an enemy in 
its art design. For example, 
an enemy you can't hit 

on its back will have a 
carapace and big red spikes 
on that side," Massé says. 
"Gameplay always comes 
first, so this kind of 
information always has to 
be very clear at first sight" 


As the military lines up a new generation 
of game-players in its sights, how well do 


our skills really translate to the battlefield? 


Bv EDWIN EvANs-THIRLWELL 


assidy Little is a big fan of Tom Clancy’s The 
Division. A TV presenter and actor you might 
recognise from Strictly Come Dancing, he's 
especially fond of the game's harrowing 
mingling of PvP and PvE — the Dark Zone, an area of 
plague-ridden New York in which the distinction 
between friend and foe collapses and death costs you 
hard-won gear and character progression. The Division 
is, Little says, the only game to muster “a fraction of the 
adrenaline" he felt during his time as a Royal Marines 
medic in Afghanistan, which ended in 2011 when he was 
caught in an IED explosion, suffering extensive injury 
across his body and losing his right leg below the knee. 
Betrayals are frequent in the Dark Zone, as players 
team up at random to tackle 
other squads or tougher NPCs, 
only to shoot each other to 
pieces for the lion's share of the 
rewards. Little likens this to the 
threat of friendly fire from allied 
Afghan units infiltrated by the 
Taliban — according to The 
Long War Journal, a total of 35 
US-European coalition soldiers 
were killed and 34 wounded by 
such attacks in 2011. *I know of 
a lot of people who died because 
they were sleeping and one of 
the Afghan guys opened fire on 
the tent from inside their own 
compound. It's called 'green on 
blue? and it's a horrible thing. And in the Dark Zone 
you can't trust anybody, even the guy who's on your 
team.” In Little's eyes, the risk of progress loss when 
you're gunned down in the Dark Zone also fosters a 
sense of consequence most shooters like Call Of Duty 
never provide, however dizzying their recreations of 
conflict. All that said, the game remains a fantasy about 
war with some elementary limitations. “You can never 
replicate the feel of being at war in a videogame if you 
can respawn,” Little says. “Because trust me, if I could 
respawn after I lost my fucking leg, after I lost my 
friends, I would have. It's a shitty hand to be dealt." 
To say that games about war fail to capture the 
experience of war may sound like stating the obvious, 


The US Army 
is technically 
one of the oldest 
videogame publishers: 
its activities stretch 
from 1996's Marine 


Doom mod 


but given the continuing intimacy between the game 
industry, military organisations and gaming culture 
itself, the obvious can't be restated enough. The 
Division's handing of assault rifles and grenade 
launchers to a sleeper force of civilian troopers reflects 
decades of military investment in videogames for the 
sake of training, testing, publicity and recruitment. 
This is especially the case in the United States, 
birthplace of the FPS, which in 2015 spent more on its 
armed forces than the next seven countries combined. 
The US Army is technically one of the oldest 
videogame publishers: its activities stretch from 1996's 
Marine Doom mod through 2002's America's Army to 
present-day military esports teams and Operation 
Overmatch, a free-to-play sim in 
which players test out prototype 
tanks and armoured cars. 
Videogame developers, for 
their part, have fallen over 
themselves to embrace military 
trappings and themes, recreating 
real-world firearms and vehicles 
and enlisting service members as 
consultants and promoters. In 
some cases, developers have even 
built tools for the military, such 
as the Virtual  Battlespace 
simulator series created by 
Bohemia Interactive Simulations, 
which was founded by the 
developers of Arma. One legacy 
of this symbiotic relationship is an underwriting of the 
hobby by military jargon, from the commonplace use of 
military ranks in multiplayer progression to borrowed 
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slang terms such as “frags”, “fog of war” and “waypoint”. 


This common ground is integral to the UK 
Army’s “Belonging” recruitment ads from January this 
year. Besides appealing to “snowflakes” and “selfie 
addicts”, these court “binge gamers” with the suggestion 
that videogames nurture skills that can be readily 
transferred to soldiering. One YouTube video declares 
that the stamina required for a gaming marathon is just 
the right fit for a career in the forces: it intersperses 
footage of a boy’s face bathed in the glare of a» 
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fantasy RPG with shots of professional troops 
performing nighttime manoeuvres. 

The ad campaign is provocative not just for implying 
that a healthy K/D ratio might prepare you for combat, 
but for resurrecting the cliché of 'gamers' as an 
ostracised group — a *misrepresented generation" of 
“timewasters” in the words of an accompanying 
editorial in the UK Army-backed Locker Magazine. As 
Joseph DeLappe, professor of games research at Abertay 
University, notes, this is a poor reflection of the 
popularity of games today across many age brackets and 
backgrounds. *To target gamers for recruiting purposes 
is almost like targeting everybody. Especially teenagers, 
it's kind of part of the world for them." The new ads are 
thus something of an exercise in 
circular logic: they define 
players of videogames as 
misunderstood and closeted in 
order to rescue those players for 
military service. 


In the eyes of German 
airforce mechanic Thomas, 
whose name has been changed 
for the purposes of this article, 
pitching to players is more 
about reaching young people 
than tapping into any skillset 
videogames supposedly teach. 
In the UK Army’s case, there is 
a pressing need for an injection 
of new blood, whether partial to Diablo III or not: the 
force is seven per cent below its required strength, 
at the time of writing, after missing recruitment 
targets for six years straight. The US Army, similarly, 
has struggled to lure recruits as the nation’s economy 
has recovered from the 2008 recession, missing its 
targets last year for the first time since the outbreak of 
the Iraq War. “They’re targeting a younger audience 
now simply because the current generation serving 
is mainly baby-boomers,” Thomas observes. “And 
they’re starting to get old or sick. From a human 
resources point of view I think it’s ingenious, because 
games are what younger people relate to. From a 
moral standpoint I think it’s kind of questionable, 


“People who 
didn't play 
videogames 
typically had a much 
harder time finding 
their place in 
a group" 


because it doesn’t convey the actual field of work. It’s 
kind of dishonest, really.” 

So is there any truth at all to the claim that playing 
games gives you skills applicable to military service? 
The answer is “some”, but it’s important, given the time 
and money spent flogging the idea of the game as a 
training device, to highlight the limitations of these 
portrayals. To begin with, videogames do instil 
management and teamwork skills that can be useful to 
soldiers. “What I experienced in NCO training was that 
people who didn’t play videogames typically had a 
much harder time finding their place in a group, 
analysing their own group’s particular skills, and 
establishing a leadership position than people who are 
playing games more regularly,” 
Thomas says. “They had a much 
easier time identifying skills that 
could be useful, and listening 
to their teammates or their 
subordinates" Shooters and 
action games may also be helpful 
background for roles, such as 
signalling, that require the ability 
to read and interpret stimuli 
quickly. On the other hand, “just 
because you play shooters and 
are good at aiming, doesn't mean 
you know how to shoot a gun.” 
Indeed, as abundant as firearms 
are in videogames, virtual 
shootouts are woeful preparation 
for the reality. *You don't get the impulses, you don't 
get the smell, you don't get the sound; you don't get 
the feeling of the vibrations in the air.” 

The Division's Dark Zone aside, Cassidy Little has a 
few words of praise for Call Of Duty: Ghosts, which 
features a camouflage system and tutors players in the 
usage of “dead ground" — areas within range of a 
weapon system that are untargetable thanks to terrain 
factors. *The principles of why you are seen can be 
applied to a videogame and therefore vice versa, I would 
hope,” he says. “So, you could technically put together 
an eight-man fireteam, and breach a building in a PvP 
context, and hope they don't shoot the civilians. You 
could use that as a learning tool, sure. But that P 
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CENTRE The Division 2's three 
Dark Zones represent something 
of a retreat from the first game's 
treacherous atmosphere. 

ABOVE In the US Army's 
Operation Overmatch, data from 
multiplayer vehicle battles is 
used to assess prototype tech. 
LEFT ‘Gamer’ bait aside, the UK 
Army's new ads also challenge 
stereotypes and feature a more 
diverse cast of soldiers 
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ABOVE Cassidy Little — actor, 
Forces TV presenter, and 

Royal Marine medic. 

LEFT Based on commercial tech, 


Bohemia Interactive Simulations" 


Virtual Battlespace has been 

used for training and mission 
rehearsal by militaries in over 
50 countries, including the US 
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TOP In a rather chilling show of 
efficiency, Pandemic's US Army- 
sponsored infantry training sim 
Full Spectrum Warrior has been 
used in modified form to treat 
PTSD in Iraq war veterans. 
ABOVE Paul Sulyok – CEO, 
GreenManGaming, and 

British Army captain 


HOME FRONT 


Games about going to war rarely touch on 

the experience of being in uniform at home. 
"As a soldier you're not exactly shunned, but 
there's still this disdain," German air mechanic 
Thomas reflects. "You really notice when you're 
out in uniform, [the reaction is] 'Oh my god, 
there are still soldiers?'" He suggests that this 
reflects the lingering shame over Germany's role 
in the World Wars. It's a dramatic contrast to 
the USA. “If you queue in an American airport, 
every second announcement is ‘Servicemen 
and their families are allowed to come through 
to the special lounge,” Paul Sulyok observes. 
“And if you're wearing uniform, even if you're 
a Brit, kids will come up and say 'Thank you 

for your service', and shake your hand." 


ABOVE Advances in graphics 
technology and new VR headsets 
notwithstanding, there's still a 
place for physical props in 
modern tactical simulators. 
(MoD/Crown copyright, 2014). 
LEFT Many soldiers play 
videogames while in the field — 
for recreation, not training. Last 
year, Activision showcased Call 
Of Duty: WWII's DLC at US bases 
in Kuwait and Germany 


doesn’t help with physical muscle memory of having to 
carry а rifle, deal with stoppages, identify hazard zones, 
use the battle buddy system. There's not enough 
interface in a videogame to be able to teach that." 

These are conclusions echoed by Paul Sulyok, CEO 
of PC retailer Green Man Gaming, who served as a 
captain in the British Army's light infantry during the 
1990s. Sulyok identifies three key aspects of being a 
soldier — administrative, personal and an awareness of 
how your unit's actions support your commander's 
strategy, in which you may only be a decoy. *Soldiering 
can be a very technical occupation,” he says. “How do 
you get something from A to B? The administration 
and the challenges around that are significant — ‘I’ve 
got the following resources, I 
need to put them over there, 
this is how to do it? The second 
element of soldiering is the 
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These refer to the circumstances and conditions in 
which you are permitted to use force, and the manner 
and degree of that force: they are the criteria, in other 
words, that theoretically separate a “just war” from 
indiscriminate mass-murder. The nature of those rules 
differs from country to country. In Germany, a country 
that has served as aggressor in two world wars, the rules 
are relatively tight, though how scrupulously they are 
observed is another question. *There's a row of checks 
we're supposed to go through for ourselves," Thomas 
says. “Is it right that my superior is ordering me to 
shoot that person? Technically you're supposed to go 
through all that, but I think many people shut that out, 
because they've been desensitised in some way. There's 
a German word for “blindly 
following" kadavergehorsam, and 
that's the type of person that, 
let's call them ‘human resources’, 


personal one. People are 
fatigued, people are frightened, 
people are people. You can have 
the ability to allocate your 
resources from a technical 
perspective, [much as you] 
could be the best resource- 
managing gamer in the world, 
and still not be able to lead a 


"[You] could 
be the best 
resource-managing 
gamer in the world 
and still not able to 
lead a bloke down 


don't want in the German armed 
forces any more." 

These are questions the 
creators of military games might 
explore, both for the sake of a 
powerful story and to provide a 
public service. There аге 
precedents in military simulation 


bloke down the street. Let alone 
into combat.” Videogames can, 
and have, engaged successfully 
with the academic or technical 
aspects of being a soldier, in Sulyok’s view, but they are 
ill-equipped to portray the myriad stresses of being 
part of a group of infantry in the field. “When it comes 
to down to resource allocation, the academic side of 
soldiering, you can very much emulate that. But unless 
you're running up and down а hill, and you're soaked to 
the bone, and you haven’t eaten for 24 hours, and you 
haven’t slept for 48 hours, then you can’t really use 
games to recreate a combat environment.” 


If they are dubious about simulations of combat, our 
interviewees identify one area where games, or 
simulations, might help soldiers navigate scenes of 
conflict — communicating the rules of engagement. 


the street" 


tech. Little recalls using a 
lightgun-style simulator to 
explore rules of engagement, for 
example. “You have an SA80 A2 
[assault rifle], which is the 
weapon system we used in theatre, and they have a 
screen in front of you, and they have a set-piece. I think 
the one I was on was a vehicle pulling up, turning the 
corner, coming to a stop. And your job with this thing, 
there were two of you, was to pull the trigger if and 
when you think it’s appropriate.” Trainers then took 
their charges through the footage, rewinding each shot 
and asking whether it broke the rules. “If somebody’s 
going to shoot at you, you’re within your rights to 
shoot them. More importantly, if you think somebody’s 
going to shoot you, you are fully within your rights to 
take them out, and say, ‘I genuinely thought he was 
going to shoot me. That being said, if somebody 
doesn't have a weapon and comes running at you, Þ> 
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you can’t just shoot them in the face, because it’s like, 
how much damage could he have done, and is there a 
way you could have defused the situation better?” 

It’s easy to imagine a great videogame narrative that 
explores the rules of engagement, communicating 
something of how a soldier might resolve an encounter 
with minimal bloodshed. Indeed, such stories are being 
told, just not by military games. Telltale’s The Walking 
Dead series and BioWare’s older RPGs, for example, 
often engage with the question of whether violence can 
be justified, and follow through on the consequences 
when it isn’t. Military shooters, however, typically erase 
all ambiguity in order to speedily engage with the 
technicalities of combat itself, and seldom ask you to 
contend with the fallout: as 
Thomas notes, despawning 
bodies to free up memory also 
frees you from thinking about 
your victims. The Division 2, for 
example, opens with the player 
encountering two people in 
masks standing over somebody 
they’ve just shot, kicking the 
body. Even before you wander 
into aggro range and are fired 
upon, your opponents are thus 
unambiguously marked as 
deserving of termination. The 
Dark Zone is once again the 
aspect of the game which tugs 
against this creed, by suggesting 
that a band of heavily armed strangers might (however 
infrequently) have friendly intentions. 


The lack of ambiguity around friend and foe in 
military games is shadowed by the increasing 
prevalence of unmanned vehicles or devices in combat, 
from mounted guns to Predator drones, which often use 
game-style controllers and interfaces. According to 
many former drone operators, the interface and 
procedures of drone warfare makes it hard to perceive 
targets as human beings, and harder to apply the rules 
soldiers are supposed to apply in the field. Speaking to 
The Guardian in 2015, former US drone pilot Michael 
Haas compared launching a strike to “stepping on ants”. 


Military shooters 
typically erase 
all ambiguity in 
order to speedily 
engage with the 
technicalities 
of combat 


This is partly because drone programmes often operate 
on the fringes of legality, and are not subject to the 
same juridical rigour as other modes of warfare. In July 
2018, a UK all-party parliamentary probe derided 
government arguments in support of two drone strikes 
as “weak and inconsistent" and labelled the US drone 
programme a potential violation of international law. 
Drone strikes continue to be popular with politicians, 
however, because as in videogames, drone warfare can 
be waged without direct cost to the pilot, though the 
psychological toll is often severe. 

*Our warfare is more and more drone warfare, and 
drone warfare is zero casualty for us,” Little tells us. 
*We're talking about people sitting in boxes in Nevada, 
controlling vehicles that are 
capable of doing huge amounts 
of damage, and [the key skills 
are] your hand-eye coordination 
and understanding of drone 
technology, as well as the 
software drones use — not 
necessarily programming the 
software, but the ability to 
interface with that, to look at a 
screen and treat that as your 
world, as every gamer does. You 
think about the hand-eye 
coordination that’s required to 
be the best Call Of Duty player — 
if you can apply that to a drone, 
you’ve got one hell of a soldier, 
one hell of abomb-dropping machine.” 

Joseph DeLappe comments that this is, in essence, 
the completion of the circle of inspiration between 
military organisations and the game industry. If it’s 
hyperbole to declare that war has become a game, there 
is a sense of mutually reinforcing callousness between 
military games and the rise of remote-controlled 
weaponry. “What’s fascinating and horrifying to me is 
that things like America’s Army had similar roots to the 
training games they were developing for the US 
military, and now [those games] have kind of crossed 
over into actual use, in military technologies from 
drones to other remotely guided technologies, robotics. 
I think we're just seeing the tip of the iceberg.” E 


RIGHT Dating back to 2002, 
America's Army is perhaps the 
most successful ‘militainment’ 
videogame series ever made. It 
has been exhibited at hundreds 
of events around the US. 
BELOW Modern Warfare's Death 
From Above mission is a raucous 
celebration of airpower, a 
highlight reel in which the 
game's opposing forces are 
reduced to smeary silhouettes 
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ABOVE Joseph DeLappe, artist 
and professor of games research. 
BELOW Available on Steam, 
Killbox takes its name from the 
practice of designating a 3D 
target area for aerial and 
indirect fire, developed by the 
US airforce іп the 19805 


SABOTAGE TACTICS 


Artist and academic Joseph DeLappe has spent years 
attempting to subvert the ideologies of military 
videogames from within. In 2006's Dead-In-Iraq, һе | ern 
typed the name and date of death of every US A А 
service member killed in Iraq into the America's Army 
chatbox, turning a glossy recruitment tool into an 
eerie public memorial. 2016's Killbox, created in 
partnership with Scottish developer Biome 

Collective, simulates a drone attack from the point of 
view of operator and victim. Its reduction of humans 
to orbs and deathless white-on-green environment 
speaks to the difficulty of empathising with a target 
when viewed through a drone interface. "I like to 
think that the work will eventually reach good 
numbers of people," DeLappe says. "Particularly 
young people who maybe aren't thinking about 

the actual costs of joining the military." 
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ain is falling on the morning of November 

14 as the 8.15 to Rathaus Spandau pulls 

away from Falkensee Bahnhof. A vertical 

lade pulls across the sheer windscreen, 

neatly dividing the glass into wet and notwet. 
Cobbles beneath the wheels rattle the frame of the bus 
until it reaches the main road, where the percussion 
becomes irregular, kicking in at intervals as the wheels 
dip in and out of potholes. These pockmarked streets 
are shared with the Trabants, the boxy sedans which 
had seemed so modern in the 1950s; now, in 1989, 
their missing turn signals make them an antiquated 
hazard. Nobody gets off at the last stop before the 
border checkpoint, a fresh breach in the Wall that 
opened up for traffic just yesterday. For decades, 
passing through could have meant imprisonment or 
death. But at a press conference four days ago, the 
GDR's governing party announced an end to travel 


suddenly, the architecture is quite radically different, a 
lot more Brutalist in the east," he says. "That includes 
urban planning: in the west they ripped up all the tram 
lines and replaced them with carfriendly roads. And 
the other thing is the people." 

West Berlin is home to Turkish communities 
recruited after 1961 as Gastarbeiter (guest workers]. 
By contrast, East Berlin areas like Lichtenberg — which 
housed the headquarters of the Stasi, the German 
Democratic Republic's sprawling intelligence service — 
are distinguished by their Vietnamese population, 
started during socialist migration in the 1980s. Those 
old capitalist and communist battle lines are still 
apparent, even in the makeup of the city's population. 
1/5 perhaps then not surprising that Ashdown and two 
of his former Yager colleagues, artist Rafal Fedro and 
designer Jan David Hassel, imagined a game world 
where the Berlin Wall still existed into 2089. All Walls 


“YOU CROSS THE STREET AND, SUDDENLY, THE 


ARCHITECTURE IS QUITE RADICALLY DIFFERENT" 


restrictions between East and West Germany. "As far 
as | know, it takes effect immediately," East Berlin boss 
Günter Schabowski had said. "Without delay." 

He was wrong - the party had intended the 
border to open up the following day — but it didn't 
matter. Hours after his comments were broadcast, 
10,000 people were at the Bornholmer Bridge 
checkpoint in Berlin. In the absence of orders, the 
border guards relented, but stamped the passports of 
those at the front of the queue in such a way as to 
deny them re-entry. It was a final, impotent act by a 
state still working to keep tabs on its people, even 
after the point it had lost the capacity to wield that 
coveted information against them. Cardboard signs sit 
in the windows of the Rathaus Spandau bus, hurried 
and temporary. Public transport routes were one of the 
first things to change when construction of the Berlin 
Wall began in 1961, and when it fell they quickly 


reverted. At the end, buses announced the return of 
personal freedom in all its everyday mundanity. 


This journey was recreated in detail for OMSI2, 
the German simulator which meticulously models the 
experience of Berlin bus drivers between 1986 and 
1994. Such is its verisimilitude that Isaac Ashdown, с 
game developer and resident of the city since 2008, 
recognises his own regular ride from Spandau across 
the former border. "That's actually a route | take fairly 
often, because my favourite lake in the city is one that 
was on the border," he says. "It went right down the 
middle. | go there with my dog in the summer." It's one 
of many ways the city's history has revealed itself to 
Ashdown. "It's not something | really put any thought 
into before," he says. "| moved here for the gay scene 
and because | got a pretty good job." By the time he 
left that job, after the cancellation of Yagers Dead 
Island 2, he was fascinated by the way in which the 
line through Berlin had become visible to him, even 

in the Wall's absence. "You cross the street and, 


Must Fall, a tactics and espionage game set in the 
nightclubs of a future GDR, is set in a divided 
Germany where both sides on the front of the Cold 
War have become only more entrenched, thanks to 
the development of time-travel technology that allows 
agents to counter each others’ moves in retrospect. 
The trio of developers, known as Inbetween Games, 
added another 'S' to the Stasi to create STASIS. 

Тһеге5 something deeply scary about the idea of 
these notorious secretscribblers cataloguing not only a 
citizen's past, but their future as well. In the GDR's 40 
years, the Stasi produced a number of files equivalent 
to all of Germany's records since the Middle Ages. 
How full would their filing cabinets have been after 
1402 That fear becomes palpable in the dialogue 
sequences of All Walls Must Fall: interrogations in 
which your STASIS officer flirts or threatens their way 
to information about an imminent nuclear attack. 
“Ahh... you must be that suspect | saw so much 
about,” you might bluff. "I know what you'll do 
tonight. Doesn't look good. At all.” Ashdown explains: 
"We wanted these people in the clubs to feel helpless, 
because the authority is constantly rewinding the clock 
and changing what's happened to them." 

This state of temporal helplessness captures the 
MO of the Stasi more perfectly than a strictly historical 
representation ever could. The GDR's enforcers tortured 
people the traditional way, yes — but by the 1970s 
they had developed ways to control people that didn't 
leave bruises. In a process codified as Zersetzung, or 
“degradation”, they subtly undermined targets’ self 
confidence, secretly wrecking careers and relationships. 
Their most effective manipulation took place in bland 
interrogation rooms, where they unpacked the intimate 
details of their victims’ lives — in one case, reading a 
citizens love letters to an Italian boyfriend back to them. 
Zersetzung often enabled the Stasi to recruit informers, 
but was designed principally to ‘switch off’ their 
enemies — removing the light from behind their eyes. > 


HARD 
LINES 


Jalopy's story of 
displacement is a 
personal one. 
Pryjmachuk's own 
grandfather's 
background was a 
family mystery: 
changing borders 
meant he wasn't sure 
which country was 
home, and all of his 
documentation bore 
different names: 
Pawel Przymacek, 
Pablo Pricazuk, Paul 
Pryjmachuk. He 
reminisced about a 
place where storks 
perched atop wooden 
houses. "We'd 
assumed he was 
Polish," Pryjmachuk 
says. "So much so my 
father had the flag 
tattooed to his arm. 
Turned out where he 
was actually from is 
now Ukraine. Though 
when we all visited 
there together as a 
family, the houses did 
indeed have storks 
atop them." 


BINARY DOMAIN 


Your first act in Jalopy is 
to stick a new, jarringly 
miscoloured door on your 
car, emblematic of 
compromised Socialism 
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All Walls Must Fall's 
Berlin clubbers have 


The resulting nihilism is visible everywhere in All 
Walls Must Fall. Drawing from the underground punk- 
rock scene of East Germany and the modern-day clubs 
of Berlin, Inbetweengames created a Berlin whose 
people have decided nothing matters. There's an 
apocalyptic edge to the hedonism of the procedurally 
generated clubs that make up the levels, where 
patrons dance nude and slack-bodied, and violence is 
only ever a misjudged compliment away. "I like to go 
out and party," Ashdown says. "But there are definitely 
people you meet in that scene, generally who are 
addicts of some kind, who have given up." Even your 
STASIS agent is utterly at the mercy of his own handler, 
teleported back and forth through the game's timeline, 
unable to verify which of his experiences of the night 
still stand and which have been reset. “Timetravel 
stories are a classic scifi trope, like Minority Report,” 
Ashdown says. "Here they're using it not to prevent 
crime, but just to make you feel like shit." 

Although this fictionalised GDR has clearly 
recognised the benefit of letting its citizenry blow off 
steam, there are echoes of its realworld culture of 
restriction, too. All Walls Must Fall smartly blends the 
terminology of covert gay slang = “friend of Dorothy’ = 
with the idea that in this world, The Wizard Of Oz 
would constitute an “illegal holo”. In the real East 
Germany, party-approved television was so notoriously 
uninformative that the area around Dresden which 
couldn't be reached by West German TV signal was 
known as the ‘Valley Of The Clueless’. And in 
November 2089, the ways people sidestep the state's 
prohibition are clearly still very much alive. There's 
something about this mixing of the historical with the 
contemporary in All Walls Must Fall — even the ‘turbo’ 
Trabant that awaits you outside each mission - that 
makes the danger of the Wall and the Stasi felt. It 
wipes away the sepia and replaces it with neon. 

That's only appropriate. Even now, Germans make 
reference to the ‘wall in the mind’ to account for the 
differing cultural identities of Easterners and 


Turkish immigrants who move to East Berlin for work, 
only to be wrenched apart for the better part of their 
ives. On the August 1961 weekend when the GDR 
closes the Berlin border, Hasaan and his wife are 
unfortunate enough to be on the Western side looking 
or work. They're permanently cut off from their young 
child in East Berlin, who is left in the custody of their 
riend, Luffi. This slow-burn tragedy forms the backdrop 
of Jalopys 1990 road trip — in which you, the Wall 
baby grown up, accompany Uncle Lutfi out of Berlin 
owards Turkey, to bury your father's ashes and, 


afterwards, meet your mother in West Germany for the 
irst time in nearly three decades. It's a tale scattered 
across the state-redacted documents and tear-stained 


etters carried іп Lutfi's case, which you can only read 
while he sleeps in motel rooms. But the broader tale of 
a falling Iron Curtain is more easily spotted. 
Throughout Jalopy you take care of an ancient 
laika 601, a fictionalised Trabant, which threatens to 
break down at every juncture. It performs admirably: 
not as a vehicle, but as an allegory. In its dying days, 
East Germany was run by old men who refused to 
acknowledge the change sweeping the Eastern Bloc, 
even when it came from the mouth of Mikhail 
Gorbachev himself. Driving this knackered old symbol 
of the state, waiting for the wheels to literally fall off, 
you can feel it. “None of that's really a credit to me,” 
Jalopy creator Greg Pryjmachuk says. “The fraternal 
socialist states were full of this symbolism in all aspects 
of day-to-day life. We've just had the Chernobyl TV 
show blow up on our screens because the control rods 


were made of boron tipped with graphite — because it 
was a cost saving. If you're looking into this period 
you're going to be tripping over this stuff." 

Jalopy's open road, dotted with forests, lighthouses 
and concrete highways, represents connection - just 
as it did for the people of Germany when travel 
restrictions opened up in 1989. “Not just from one 
place to another, but whoever you're travelling with,” 
Pryjmachuk says. "There's the old adage that “Life's 


WHAT ALL WALLS MUST FALL FIGHTS IS THE HUMAN 


TENDENCY TO PUT THE 


PAST 


BEHIND GLASS 


Westerners. But for some victims of the regime, the 
Wall still exists as a terrifying and non-abstract 
possibility. In the acclaimed nonfiction book Stasiland, 
Anna Funder interviews a mother, Sigrid Paul, who 
was separated from her sick baby by the Wall until he 
became an adult. “Who would have thought that a 
wall could be built?” Paul asks. "That was impossible! 
And who would have thought at the end that it might 
ever fall? That was also impossible!" It follows, then, 
that a divided Germany might be possible again. 
What All Walls Must Fall fights is the human tendency 
to put the past behind glass — to consider ourselves 
safe from its mistakes simply because they are over. 


There's a Wall baby at the centre of another game 
that tackles life in East Germany with an arresting 
sense of urgency. Jalopy is the fictional story of three 


а journey, not a destination’, and it's really just a 
disconnected way of saying, ‘Enjoy your time 
together.” Your constant companion on Jalopy's 
journey is Uncle Lutfi. He tells his stories the way 
elderly family members tend to - disjointedly, as if 
absent-minded or struggling to access old details and 
emotions. At times he speaks with fondness for the 
GDR, a place that gave him a clear role and a sense 
of shared national purpose. This is what the Germans 
refer to as Ostalgie, a portmanteau that folds in the 
German word for ‘east’. “| just wanted to try and 
make a game with a more honest, humane focus to its 
politics," Pryjmachuk says. "The accounts people have 
after East Germany are endearing." Not for Jalopy the 
espionage drama of the Cold War; no prisoner 
exchanges on the Bridge Of Spies, the famous 
Glienicke crossing between Berlin and Potsdam. № 
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like OMSI2, Jalopy finds its power in the mundane, 
and a kind of honesty through the simulation genre. 
Pryimachuk was hesitant even to include the 
border checkpoints that punctuate your ride from East 
Berlin to Istanbul, not wishing to join the list of game 
developers with 'AKA7 model’ on their CV. But there's 
power, too, in portraying the 5ігісіше of the failing 
Bloc. Sitting, eyes forward, as the guard rummaging 
in your boot shakes the car back and forth on its 
suspension, the sudden constraint is shocking. "You've 
got this stark contrast going from the freedom of 
choice on the open road to doing what the guards tell 
you," Pryjmachuk says. "The player has to make some 
compromises if they want to continue to exercise their 
freedoms.” These border searches can be tense 
indeed, since you're often smuggling contraband 
between petrol stations. Although you're subsidised by 
Uncle Lutfi, you have to engage in capitalism to keep 
the car going, stripping abandoned Laikas for parts 
to exchange for engine oil and tyre repair kits. It's 
another strong metaphor for the ideological failings of 
East Germany, which enjoyed the option of selling 
dissidents to the West, solving its political problems at 
a profit. "When | come to think of why this political 
system failed where it did,” Pryjmachuk says, "I tend to 
think of what [Mao successor] Deng Xiaoping said: ‘It 
doesn't matter if the cat is black or the cat is white. So 
long as the cat catches mice.’ Whether you're being 
subsidised by your uncle, or selling wine at a profit, it 


doesn't matter so long as the wheels are rolling." 
It's the contradictions of East Berlin that Pryimachuk 
found so irresistible when picking a setting for Jalopy. 


The Wall, he points out, was built with supplies sold 
to the GDR from West Berlin — the very border built 

to protect East Germany from the economic drain of 
young professionals leaving the country. And the 
Fernsehturm, Berlin's TV tower built to show that socialist 
power was greater than God, has its view blinded by 
a light flare in the shape of a cross on sunny days. 
"People have a tendency to hurtle towards zeal 


for those impacted by Zersetzung — the ability to 
confirm suspicions about why they were turned down 
for a job, or who sabotaged a car. But it also let East 
Germans know exactly who had betrayed them. 


German reunification, then, hos been а 
process of forgetting in order to get along. But it's 

eft the world at risk of forgetting the people of East 
Germany and their stories. "People don't talk about 

he Stasi, for example, as openly as they talk about 
what it was like not to pay for public transport," 
Ashdown says. Ashdown, who lives about 300 metres 
rom the Wall, doesn't need his memory of the GDR 
and its people jogged. In the winter when the trees 
are bare, he can see its most potent reminder from 


is window. But for those too young or distant to 
remember, perhaps these games can pull East 
Germany from the history books and make it real 
again - despite the fact that confronting that reality 
is almost a rebellious act. 

All Walls Must Fall was designed to draw 
uncomfortable contemporary parallels to the past — 
from its provocative title, to its concept art, which 
replaces the GDR-era figures in the Wall's famous 
‘fraternal kiss’ graffiti with Trump and Putin. But 
Ashdown isn't convinced Inbetweengames has 
converted anyone. The farright complaints the studio 
braced for never arrived, and the audience that did 
play the game was politically conscious before it 
released. Pryjmachuk, similarly, thinks it would be 
arrogant to assume that Jalopy has changed 
anybody's outlook on Trump's border wall or the West 
Bank. But these games have purpose enough: not to 


alter today, but to honour the suffering of ordinary East 
Germans over four decades. "I think it's important to 
tell it from the perspective of the Berlin Wall, because 
these things did happen," Pryjmachuk concludes. 
"These people deserve to be remembered." 

Only in OMSI2 do the stories of ordinary East 
Germans reach a nompoliticised audience, one not 


PERHAPS THESE GAMES CAN PULL EAST GERMANY 


FROM THE HISTORY BOOKS AND MAKE IT REAL AGAIN 


because it's easily digestible,” Pryjmachuk says. "| 
think contradictions probably keep us human." 
Stasiland writer Anna Funder has described East 
Germany as a bell jar which, although lifted once the 
Wall came down, left everyone in place. Victims of 
he state who chose not to move away continued to 
ive alongside their Stasi abusers, as well as friends 
and colleagues who had informed on them. At one 
ime, fulltime collaborators who passed information to 
he Stasi made up one in every 63 citizens; including 
occasional informers, the total rises to one in every 
6.5. The volatility of the spies and spied upon living 


ogether was exacerbated by a 1992 government 
ruling that made Stasi records open to the public. As 
a former East German, it is your right to visit the Stasi 
Records Agency and read the files that were made 
about you. The decision provided important catharsis 


already steeped in its history. The work of two Berlin 
natives, Marcel Kuhnt and Rüdiger Hülsmann, the sim 
is not built to evoke Cold War tension or Stasi cruelty. 
1/5 merely a fond recreation of the pair's bus rides 
home after school, on the fakeJeather seats of West 
Berlin's distinctively beige double-decker, the Man SD 
200. Its players come to hear the roar of diesel 
engines, not messages of freedom - but perhaps they 
get something else into the bargain. Once the 8.15 
to Rathaus Spandau passes through the membrane 
into the West, it's as if a filler has been lifted. The cars 
are suddenly multicoloured. The streets are wider, and 
the landscape gains a new vertical dimension that 
speaks of wealth. As the tarmac smooths out, the rattle 
diminishes, giving way to two distinct whines from the 
machinery below. The bus accelerates, and the two 
noises rise, separately, in discordant harmony. Ш 


MORE 
WALLS 


The All Walls Must Fall 
that shipped was 
originally intended to 
be Act One in a larger 
story that straddled 
East and West. In the 
second act, the 
perspective would 
likely have shifted to 
West Berlin to focus 
on a different 
character with a 
similarly nihilistic arc. 
And in the third, both 
would have met at 
the centre of the 
Bridge Of Spies, the 
iconic border 
checkpoint. "That's 
when shit really goes 
down, and the 
revolution maybe 
begins if you want it 
to," Ashdown says. 
"The idea was that 
one ending was going 
to be the wall falling." 
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Set OMSIZ's timeline 
before November 1989 
and the Falkenseer 
Chaussee ends 
suddenly in concrete 
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Developers discuss the case for unionising the 
game industry, the practicalities, and how 
unionisation might affect the art of game design 


Bv EDWIN EvANs-THIRLWELL 


A fter a decade in game development, Jon 
МсКеПап has seen many sides of ап 
increasingly divided industry. Prior to 
founding Glasgow-based No Code with his brother 
and a childhood friend, he served as lead UI 
designer on The Creative Assembly’s Alien: 
Isolation and crafted UI and animation concepts for 
Rockstar’s Red Dead Redemption 2. Now a weaver of 
shortform techno-horror yarns like Stories Untold, 
McKellan looks back on his larger projects fondly, 
but also with a certain rancour. “I think there’s a 
thing where, because people enjoy the work, 
somehow it’s okay to abuse that. You like making 
games, it’s your passion, so fine — do it for 20 
hours a day, what’s the problem? I feel like I 
have been in this situation where because 
Im passionate, I’ve been taken 
advantage of — the people paying 
the bills have said, ‘Sure, stay 
late, stay late. And I feel like 
the lack of unionisation has 
been a problem.” 

A game industry union — 
that’s to say, an organisation of 
workers formed to protect the rights 
and interests of its members — might 
have highlighted and mobilised against such 
practices, ensuring that the occasional burst 
of overtime doesn't mushroom into a culture 
of overwork. “I do feel there are occasions 
where doing overtime is necessary but not 
institutionalised overtime — *We've contracted you 
to 35 hours a week, but we expect you to do 50, for 
the next five years,” McKellan continues. “It’s just 
exploitation" Unfortunately, large swathes of the 
industry remain distrustful of unionisation, as he 
has discovered firsthand. “Гче seen employment 
contracts where [you're required] to not join a 
union. If there was one, you're not allowed to join 
it, and that's really shady to me” 

Chris Avellone, the seasoned writer-designer 
whose works include Fallout: New Vegas and 
Respawn's forthcoming Star Wars Jedi: Fallen Order, 


"| have 
been in this 
situation where 
because I’m passionate, 
I’ve been taken advantage 
of - the people paying 
the bills have said, 

‘Sure, stay 
late 


wn 


has also come to see the point of unionisation. 
Besides challenging crunch, he argues that unions 
might force publishers to include departed 
employees in game credits, and provide legal 
resources and insight in the event of an unfair 
dismissal. “California has an ‘at-will’ hiring system 
where they can terminate you for any reason, and 
they never need to give an explanation,” he says. 
“When that’s happened to friends of mine, I know 
it would have helped had they been able to talk to 
someone with legal know-how to explain what 
rights they have in that situation — what you’re 
entitled to, what you can ask for, what companies 
can ask for. Companies can throw all sorts of 
things into a separation contract that are 
illegal. Гуе seen ones where it says ‘You 
have ten days to sign this or else, and 
that’s illegal. Having some legal 
counsel instantly available, I 
think, would be a lot of help to 
people in the industry.” 
Avellone argues that 
there’s more at stake, however, 
than individual cases of poor 
treatment. He thinks that full 
unionisation would alter the very culture 
and production framework of the industry, 
sparking a shift in approaches across the board 
and perhaps, spelling doom for certain ways of 
making games. “I’m not naive enough to think that 
unions would solve everything,” he says, “But I 
think it would help with mitigating crunch, in the 
sense that it would destroy a lot of big companies. 
But I don’t think that would be a bad thing, 
because I think their methodology is flawed.” 


There has never been more discussion of 
game-industry unionisation than today, as censure 
mounts over cycles of mass layoffs and reports 
of abusive working practices at some of the 
biggest and most successful companies in the 
industry, among them Epic Games, Telltale and 
Netherrealm. In February 2018, approximately > 


STATE OF THE UNION 


half of Steel Division developer Eugen Systems went 
on strike over a series of payment disputes. In 
October, Rockstars Dan Houser’s enthusiastic 
claims of working “100-hour weeks” during 
development of Red Dead Redemption 2 were met 
with a storm of criticism. Earlier this year, 150 
employees at League Of Legends developer Riot 
Games downed tools in protest against the 
company's handling of grievances related to 
apparently endemic workplace sexism. 

The past two years have seen the rise of Game 
Workers Unite, an international grassroots 
campaign for unionisation, building on the efforts 
of existing game-industry unions such as Le 
Syndicat Des Travailleurs Et Travailleuses Du Jeu 
Vidéo in France. GWU also takes inspiration from 
labour organisations outside the industry, including 
the Screen Actors Guild-American Federation of 
Television and Radio Artists. The latter initiated 
strikes against Activision, EA, Take-Two and 
others in 2016, demanding better 
compensation for actors and voice and 
motion-capture artists. After a record 
340 days of protest involving 
hundreds of people, it negotiated 
a new bonus structure with the 
companies and a 
commitment to greater 
transparency in contracts. 

For all this activism, however, 
there continues to be confusion among 
developers about what unions are for. As 
Declan Peach, vice-chair of Game Workers 
Unite UK, explains, the problem is partly that 
much union work involves individual grievances 
that may require confidentiality (as in the case of 
sexual harassment claims). But the broader 
difficulty is that as a platform for negotiations with 
employers, a union's role can be very complex — 
especially when it comes to a historically non- 
unionised industry where the largest projects 
typically involve teams in several countries, each 
with its own laws and workplace customs. “The 
reason we're segmented into chapters is that union 
law is very different [between countries], and we 
can't, both from a campaign perspective and a legal 
perspective, do the same things,” Peach says. 

In the US, for instance, it’s much harder to 
achieve the legal recognition you need to form a 
union, and harder to get access to employment 
tribunals — government-appointed bodies that 
make decisions about claims that employers have 
acted unlawfully. American states write their own 
employment laws, semi-independently of the 


The past 
two years 
have seen the rise 
of Game Workers Unite, 
an international grassroots 
campaign building on the 
efforts of existing 
industry 
unions 


federal government, some of which are more hostile 
to union action than others. “It varies state to state 
whether or not you can be fired without a valid 
reason," Peach adds. *But in the UK if somebody is 
fired without notice we can take it to an ACAS [the 
Advisory, Conciliation and Arbitration Service, a 
public body offering free advice, support and 
services to both workers and employers] tribunal 
and argue discrimination." 

On top of the legal considerations, popular 
sentiment in the US skews anti-union, making it 
tough to  kindle discussions about labour 
organisation in a workplace without rousing the 
ire of colleagues or bosses. *In the US, unions are 
kind of taboo, more so than in the UK. I was 
speaking to the organisers during one of our 
training days, and they are far less willing to speak 
to different sections of different game companies, 
because they think that with the way companies in 

the US are organised, departments like HR and IT 
tend to be quite in bed with management. 

That's not necessarily true for every 

company, but it's more true in the US 
than in the UK” 

All of which is not to say that 

union action in the UK is 
straightforward, Peach adds. 

“The UK has a really weird way 
of doing tribunals. You have to be 

a fulltime employee, meaning you 
have to work 40 hours a week, fulltime 

for a company, and not be on a zero-hours 
contract — and you have to do that for two 
years before you have the full range of 
employment rights. Before then, if you're unfairly 
dismissed and we as a union have to take it to 
tribunal, we're not allowed to do it for any reason 
other than underpayment 
or discrimination. It's just a weird aspect of union 
law in the UK, which means we come across as 
trying to shout about discrimination a lot, but 
in reality we need to make that argument because 
we can't make another опе” 


The struggle to define and pitch unionisation 
to developers aside, union activists also need to 
enlist the support of players — not just for unions 
in themselves, but for the idea that some games are 
simply not worth the human cost of their creation. 
This is tricky, of course, when you don't have the 
reach and publicity resources of a company like EA. 
“As long as they're getting fed their games, they're 
going to find it hard to rebel and say, ‘Yeah, I’m with 
the developers, they shouldn't be doing these > 


Revolutionary 
thinking 

At the root of the game- 
industry unionisation 

debate is a fundamental 
disenchantment with 
capitalism as a social and 
economic system - a subject 
too large to properly explore 
here. As Kate Edwards 
suggests, the call for unions 
is on some level a demand 
for entire new models of 
production, particularly 
among junior developers 
who are more vulnerable 

to exploitation. "For the 
younger people | meet, the 
people who've just come 
into the industry, just exiting 
college, absolutely, | think 
that's a huge impetus for 
them." Game Workers Unite 
UK vice chair Declan Peach 
agrees, though he cautions 
that unions should remain 
"a wide tent", open to 

all regardless of politics 
providing each member's 
fundamental rights are 
respected. "I think every 
union needs to understand 
that the reasons union exist 
is to vie for a post-capitalist 
society. But very long-term!" 


kinds of things, McKellan tells us. “People were 
saying the other day that there’s a huge crunch 
culture at Epic on Fortnite. The people buying those 
battle passes don’t really care. And to be honest 
they shouldn’t, it’s not their problem. They’re just 
consuming the entertainment, they’re buying the 
product. But while that appetite is there people are 
going to want to satisfy it, and people are going to 
get caught under the wheels doing that. I don’t 
think a union on its own will solve it.” 

It’s possibly a question of how the debate is 
framed. Sympathetic players may understand that 
unionisation can help address the industry’s widely 
documented problems with crunch, for example, 
but may be less conscious of how improving the lot 
of developers can benefit the games they enjoy. On 
the contrary, the industry and community remain 
somewhat in thrall to the myth that great art is 
necessarily tethered to absurd self-sacrifice, which 
benefits those who would rather workers lacked 
a collective voice with which to argue for 
more respectful treatment. According 
to luminaries such as Naughty Dog 
co-founder Jason Rubin and Deus Ex 
creator Warren Spector, overwork 
is a sad but inevitable 
component of a creative 
process dogged by uncertainty. 

It’s true that game development 
can be messy, with a huge amount of 
prototyping and iteration often 
required to establish whether an idea is 
worth the trouble, and then four more years 
of hard work on something that only really 
begins to resemble a shippable product in the final 
stretch. But it’s also true that treating developers 
like cogs in a machine doesn’t lead to a better game. 

Speaking to Edge during a presentation at this 
years Reboot Develop conference, former 
International Game Developers Association 
executive director Kate Edwards argues that 
romanticising crunch is often just a way of excusing 
mismanagement. Too many projects, she says, are 
reduced to cauldrons of overwork because leads ask 
for changes or new features out of the blue, or 
dither over issues that require a quick decision. “A 
lot of these problems, frankly [are because of] 
managers who are not managers. These are people 
who are not trained to do business development, 
they don’t have a background in it — they may have 
started at the company as a programmer some years 
ago and risen through the ranks, and suddenly they 
find themselves in senior leadership roles just 
because they've been around for a long time.” 


“Industry 
professionals 
tend to move 
industry after three to 
five years. The reason 
veterans are so sought 

after is that there 
aren’t that 

many” 
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The benefits of crunch in itself are highly 
overrated. According to a 2008 study of an 
anonymous company by the game developer 
Clinton Keith, after five weeks of working six days a 
week for ten hours a day, employees were less 
productive than during a standard 40-hour week. 
According to another piece of research by 
Mothership Entertainment boss Paul Tozour in 
2015, there is, in fact, a correlation between 
overwork and lower Metacritic averages and return 
on investment. In the long term, crunch has also led 
to an industry-wide brain drain, as eager, talented 
graduates grow up to become weary, bitter veterans, 
many affected by anxiety and depression. “A huge 
number of game-industry professionals tend to 
move industry after three to five years,” Declan 
Peach says. “The reason veterans are so sought after 
is that there aren’t that many.” 

The strain has only intensified as the industry 

has become ever more dependent on service 

revenue models, which oblige teams to carry 

on tweaking and creating game content for 
months, if not years, after they ship. 
Media coverage of the situation 
hasn’t always helped. There has 
been a series of rigorous 
reports on the state of 
working conditions at larger 
studios, such as BioWare and 
Telltale, but these often frame bad 
treatment of employees as exclusive to 
critical and commercial failures, rather 
than commonplace throughout the industry. 

More insidiously, relentless news coverage of 
game-as-service updates and denunciations of 
those (such as Apex Legends) that aren't updated as 
often adds to the pressure on overworked teams. 


In giving developers more power to resist 
open or tacit expectations around overtime, 
unionisation might then lead to a higher grade of 
game, though it's important to restate that unions 
exist for the sake of developers, not products. “I 
think the games overall would be of better quality, 
because many studies have been done of how people 
work under stress, and you do better work when 
you're not under stress,” Peach says. “I can tell you 
having known many big game developers, we all 
produce better work when we have more time to 
do it.” Beyond that, it's fascinating to consider how 
the art of game design might alter in qualitative 
terms if workers were shielded against the toil 
represented as mandatory for the creation of a game 
of such scope as Red Dead Redemption 2. > 
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“I don't think we'd see games on the scale that 
we’re seeing them — the huge triple-A open world 
things, the Red Deads, the Far Cry series, that kind 
of thing,” Jon McKellan muses. “Those games are 
hard to build in the time you have already, and it 
takes them seven years. If we were unionised to the 
point where everyone worked normal hours on 
productions like that, they’re going to take twice as 
long and they’re not going to be financially viable 
any more. They’re not going to make the money 
back, and it would take too long to get them out. So 
I think games would just get smaller — and I'm all 
for that, because I don't have time to play massive 
games any more! l'd like to make them smaller, 
you play a few hours and you feel like you've had 
your fill" He adds that *we're trying a bit too 
hard to put ‘endless’ content into things, to the 
point where it's almost like, if everything's in the 
game then nothing's special any more. It's just this 
mess of mechanics." 

These are conclusions echoed by Sébastien 


games are too beholden to scale for its own sake. 
“I talked a lot to somebody who worked on the last 
Assassin's Creed, and we were discussing the idea of 
the horizon. The horizon is there for the single 
purpose of making you think there's something 
there. Making an open world, I think, is about 
making the player feel that potential And maybe 
you don't have to actually make every single asset, 
every single house — you just have to make people 
feel like they could go there.” Grandeur need not 
be a question of literal exhaustiveness, in other 
words, nor does it have to require exhausting 
drudgery on the creator’s part. “I think when you 
have a huge team like Ubisoft — it's the same for 
any larger company — when you have the ability 
to create everything in the world, maybe it's all 

just crap at some point." 
Unionisation, in short, is about more than 
unions themselves and individual disagreements 
with management. It reflects a mounting need 
and desire for a holistic overhaul of the art 


Bénard, a game designer at Dead Cells Publishers and business of game development; a sea 


developer MotionTwin. The studio is 
intriguingly placed to comment on 
the effects of  unionisation 
because it is a workers’ 
cooperative: its employees 

are all paid the same, work 
equal hours, and have a say on 
every major development decision. 
It thus offers a snapshot, however 


might function, with power siphoned away 
from managers to the workforce — and as Benard 
concedes, it’s amodel that has limits. 

For one thing, this approach is hardly practical 
for a company on the scale of, say, Ubisoft 
Montreal, which at the last public count employed 
3,500 people. ^We actually decided at one point 
to embrace this limit and say, okay, we cannot grow, 
for example, to a team of 20 people. We are just 
limited to around ten.” Bénard prefers to see this 
as a constructive hindrance, however. *It's like with 
a game jam: you have 24 hours to make a game, 
so it's a huge constraint, but having such a 
constraint [inspires] you to find very interesting 
solutions" Dead Cells, he adds, owes much of its 
vibrant visual design to the small number of people 
working on it. “It’s completely based on the size 
of our team, and the fact that we had to find ways 
to optimise for that.” 

MotionTwin could never make an open-world 
game in the current sense, Вепага admits, but like 
МсКеПап, he argues that the developers of such 


must cease 
treating their 
workers like cannon 
fodder. Developers must 
resist the mythologisation 
of crunch by those 
further up the 


extreme, of how a unionised industry ladder 


change not only in terms of how games 
are made but how they are played and 
understood. In this regard, all 
parties in the equation have a 
certain responsibility to one 
another. Publishers must cease 
treating their workers like cannon 
fodder, to be exchanged for fresh 
recruits after a few years of toil in the 
name of an unreasonable release schedule. 
Developers must resist the mythologisation 
of crunch by those further up the ladder, and be 
both aware of and prepared to stand up for their 
basic rights as human beings. And players and 
journalists must learn to think differently about 
games, letting go of the view that scale and round- 
the-clock updates are fundamental metrics of 
relevance or quality. 

Unionisation would catalyse these shifts, by 
resetting the balance of power between managers 
and workers to create a basis for negotiation. If the 
complexities of union work are hard to sum up, 
Kate Edwards perhaps puts it best when she says 
that labour organisation isn’t about obstruction, 
but the opportunity for dialogue. “Nobody wants to 
strike, nobody wants labour action, nobody wants 
to stop working because we love what we do. But we 
want to make sure that if we have these problems, 
theres some way of communicating with 
management. We need to sit down and talk about 
this, and you need to listen to us. Because we’re the 
people doing the work." B 


Disciplinary 
proceedings 


Establishing solidarity across 
pay grades and departments 
is a challenge for any union 
-а ОА engineer оп £20,000 
or less might find collective 
action more attractive than, 
for instance, a team lead on 
а six-figure salary. For all 
that, Game Workers Unite 
UK's membership covers a 
surprising range. "We 
actually have a really good 
mix of disciplines in our 
membership," comments 
Declan Peach. "I couldn't say 
if there are any that are 
more numerous than others. 
We get a lot of QA people, 
but we also get a lot of 
senior people who've been 
in the industry for many 
years, and have always 
wanted to be in a union. We 
get support from all sectors, 
to be honest, everyone from 
marketing through art to QA 
to design and programming. 
It's an interesting one, 
because I've not really 
thought about it, but it's 
not been a challenge for 

us at all." The organisation 
has even had to adjust its 
membership rates to account 
for the "very wide range 

of salaries" in play. 
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Giving extra credit to the best, 
worst and weirdest games around 
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The Last Guardian 


The acts of resistance that make 
Ueda's long-awaited fable his best = 
and most divisive - game to date 

By CHRIS SCHILLING 


Developer GenDesign, Japan Studio Publisher SIE Format PS4 Release 2016 
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ou’re going to have to 
be patient. And you 
can't say Fumito Ueda 
doesn’t give you fair 
warning. Not long 
into The Last 
Guardian, the titular 
chimera Trico gently 
snuffles at the player character, a young boy, 
nudging him awake with his beaky nose. It 
sounds like a heartwarming scene, but by 
then it’s already knocked him out twice. The 
first time, it bucks and thrashes wildly as 
you try to remove a spear from near its back 
legs, booting you into a wall. Then, as you 
tug another from by its shoulder, it shrieks 
and throws you violently to the ground. It 
may already have swatted you aside with its 
huge claws if you got too close while trying 
to feed it a barrel of glowing blue goop to 
get its strength up. You expected a 
saccharine-sweet fable about a boy and his 
adorable animal friend? Guess again. This is 
one relationship you need to work at. 

Whatever you think about the game 
surrounding it, it's almost impossible not to 
marvel at Trico, a staggering feat of 
technical engineering, AI, animation, sound 
design and good old-fashioned graphical 
heft. Within Trico, you'll see elements of all 
the creatures depicted in the game's 
illustrated intro. The affectionate nuzzles 
are those of a dog; the way it wiggles its 
backside before it jumps is pure cat; his tiny, 
broken wings belong to an injured fledgling. 
Indeed, when you first meet Trico he reacts 
like an abused pet: his nervous growls as 
you tentatively approach him speak to a 
history of violent treatment at the hands of 
an unseen master. 

And so, when you later pull spears 
embedded in its limbs and flanks, you 
wince. Partly because you've been trained to 
anticipate Trico instantly lashing out when 
they come free, but mostly because it's 
genuinely harrowing to see and hear him in 
pain. Somehow, you'll try to do this in such 
a Way as to make it gentler for him, applying 
enough force to drag it free but not so much 
that it hurts. And then, unless you're 
completely heartless, you'll instinctively 
find yourself stroking Trico afterwards to 
pacify him. 

All of this is necessary to establish a 
connection between the two, as they 


steadily come to rely on one another to 
make their escape. The Last Guardian is, 
essentially, a jailbreak with the most 
powerful cellmate you could possibly wish 
for. And like most prisons, this isn't a place 
built to either of you 
comfortably. There are tiny crawlspaces, 
low-ceilinged rooms and narrow cracks that 
only the boy can squeeze through. Elsewhere 
there are gaps that are too far to jump, 
ledges that are far too high to reach, 
obstacles that only Trico can destroy (the 
fierce and untamed bolts of lightning that 
fly from his tail are, again, anything but 
cute). As such, the two have no choice but 
to learn to work together to get by. 


accommodate 


For a while that makes for a decidedly 
unconventional kind of action-adventure, 
where exploration is punctuated by the need 5 
to effectively train an obstinate pet. Trico is 
large and inherently slow, and one of the 
great joys of the game — and one of its great 
frustrations for some — is watching it 
gradually manoeuvre itself into position to 
do your bidding. Sometimes this involves it 
ignoring you for a little while, or doing the 
wrong thing entirely. Occasionally it seems 
distracted or simply disinterested. But over 
time, given clear and consistent instruction, 
you'll find Trico responds more predictably. 
You learn how to read its body language to 
gauge whether he’s understood what’s being 
asked of it. And though on occasion the 
puzzles do seem a little obtuse — at one 
stage you need to command Trico to jump 
to get it to dive underwater, a technique that 
is never explained — sticking points grow 
steadily rarer. 

You’ll even begin to experience pangs of 
separation anxiety. The moments when 
you’re forced to leave Trico behind, however 
briefly, become a wrench, much as they did 
in Ico with Yorda. It’s a selfish concern, in 
some ways: you’re worried that your friend 
might not be safe on its own, true, but also 
that you might be in peril without it. And 
the boy is particularly vulnerable here. 
Armoured guards lunge for you, like Ico’s 
shadowy enemies, attempting to drag you 
away to some unknown fate. You can briefly 
stall them by throwing barrels and the like, 
but it’s so much easier to deal with them 
when Trico’s around. He’s capable of 
skittling several enemies with a single 


The barrels represent a sign of 
progress. At first you need to 
position them just so for Trico 
to eat them. By the final third, 
he'll catch them in his mouth 
when you throw them his way 
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pounce, batting away the stragglers like a cat 
toying with a ball of yarn — and in these 
cathartic rescues you'll feel an even stronger 
connection to it. 
Theirs is a 


bond forged through 


adversity, then, and it's a struggle the player 
gets to really feel. This is a game of 


persistent little frictions where progression 
doesn't feel as smoothly moderated as many 
modern games. Yet that's typical of Ueda's 
work. Ico and Shadow Of The Colossus also 
play the long game, finding ways to 
discomfit you without putting you off 
entirely. Like The Last Guardian, they feature 
a degree of baked-in inconvenience. Think 
of the controller rumble where you 
physically feel the tug of Yorda's hand, 
slowing you down. Think of Argo refusing 
to turn or suddenly veering off to one side, 
forcing you to course-correct, to pull tight 


product of the PS2 era, where creative 
experimentation and jagged edges were 
more enthusiastically welcomed. Since 
Colossus, open-world power fantasies have 
become the blockbuster norm: we have 
collectively grown accustomed to games 
giving us everything we want. We're so used 
to being catered to, so used to being in 
control that the idea of having to really 
work for something — or certainly the idea 


MANY OF THE GAME'S PROBLEMS HAVE 


BEEN EXAGGERATED, AND 


IN SOME 


CASES SIMPLY MISUNDERSTOOD 


on the reins — and how, over time, he comes 
to trust you and stops resisting, and your 
relationship is all the more meaningful for 
it. Ueda's games have historically pushed 
back rather than yielding, reminding the 
players that there are forces beyond their 
control. You are not the centre of the 
universe. There is always something or 
someone to keep you humble. 

With all that in mind, the divisive 
reaction that greeted The Last Guardian was, 
in some ways, surprising. In hindsight, a 
degree of disappointment was inevitable: 
nine years in development meant nine years 
during which anticipation reached a level to 
which no game could ever hope to live up. 
More significantly, it meant nine years of 
player expectations having been recalibrated 
by an entire console generation: in some 
respects, The Last Guardian still felt like a 


of relying on someone or something else to 
get by — has become anathema. 

Its problems shouldn't be ignored, 
though many of these have been 
exaggerated, and in some cases simply 
misunderstood. The much-derided camera 
is certainly no worse than Shadow Of The 
Colossus: sure, it occasionally has trouble 
navigating some of its cramped 
interiors, but show us a thirdperson game 
that doesn't. The boy's skittish movement, 
too, was a bone of contention, dismissed in 
some quarters as technical sloppiness. Yet it 
would surely have been straightforward 
enough to make him slower, to let him turn 
on a dime — particularly once Mark Cerny 
and his technical crew had been parachuted 
in to help get the game out the door. Which 
only goes to prove that it's there for a 
reason. The boy's unruly momentum is 


more 


Traversal is no more perilous 
than, say, Uncharted, but 
whether it's the boy's 
vulnerability or the way the 
camera is positioned to 
emphasise the drop, such 
forays feel dangerous 


ANIMA 
MAGIC 


It's no accident that 
the first image you 
see after The Last 
Guardian's short 
prologue is a single 
feather and a set of 
thick chains: a 
juxtaposition of 
fragility with immense 
power. It's telling, too, 
that during the game's 
masterful opening 
credit sequence, 
Takeshi Furukawa's 
sumptuous score shifts 
to a low, ominous 
piano note and rolling 
timpani when the 
camera alights on an 
illustration of Trico. 
Clearly, this is a beast 
to be admired, but not 
to be underestimated 
Before that, we see 
black-and-white 
drawings of real-world 
animals before a shift 
to otherworldly 
creatures, such as 
unicorns and gryphons. 
This tells us exactly 
what Trico is: something 
fantastical, but 
informed by nature 
Everything that comes 
afterward only serves 
to bear that out 


The Last Guardian may be 
most affecting in its quieter 
moments, but Ueda still 
knows how to craft a set- 
piece. This collapsing-bridge 
sequence is a highlight 


exactly what you'd expect of a young child, 
where their legs can seem to move faster 
than their brain. It's an expressive kind of 
run, one that communicates the giddy 
excitement of youth — and, yes, offers a 
distinct contrast to the slow, lumbering 
Trico, amplifying that odd-couple dynamic. 


Ultimately those unorthodox 
design choices — and the player's own 
perseverance — pay off. That first leap of 
faith, where you plunge in the hope that 
Trico will catch you in his mouth or with 
his tail, is all the more thrilling because of 
the difficulties you've endured in gaining 
his trust. Each of these little breakthroughs 
in communication feels like a revelation, 
none more profound than the moment 
Trico overcomes his fear and intervenes to 
save the boy. As guards threaten to drag him 
away, the beast smashes through the 


Takeshi Furukawa's BAFTA- 


nominated score reaches a 
triumphant, goosebump- 
inducing crescendo in the 
cue Finale: Escape II. In 
the game, however, it 
unexpectedly cuts out as 
Trico finally takes flight. 
All we hear is the sound of 
the wind and the beast's 
wings: we've escaped, yes, 
but this is no- great victory 


stained-glass eyes that, until now, have had 
it whimpering and cowering in terror — 
reminders, no doubt, of past abuses. It's 
clearly a scripted beat, but since it occurs 
in-engine, it feels organic — and the 
accompanying surge of honest-to-goodness 
euphoria will make you cheer or have you 
wiping away a tear. Perhaps both. 

You'll feel a similar sensation during the 
game's climactic climb. By this stage, Trico 
should move almost without prompting, 
leaping from tower to tower without the 
traditional point and shout. What at first 
glance would seem to be an arduous process 
is practically automated — albeit informed 
by every interaction you've had with Trico 
beforehand. It's the perfect expression of 
how your relationship has changed 
throughout your journey: those rough edges 
have been sanded down, and progress finally 
feels smooth. 

Then, of course, comes one final act of 
resistance, one final push back from Ueda. 
As angry men from the boy's village point 
their spears at the injured beast, suddenly 
the roles have been  heartbreakingly 
switched: now you're the one being asked to 
do something you'd rather not. For once, it's 
time for the boy to save Trico — though he 
can only do so by pushing it away, a 
deliberate reversal of those opening scenes. 
In that moment you realise just how much 
you've grown to care for the big lummox. 
Yes, you have to be patient — but here, at 
the very end, you get the richest of 
emotional rewards in return. 
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How a JRPG grind taught 
us the value of mortality 


By Jon BAILES 


Developer Level-5 Publisher Nintendo Format DS Release 2010 


ragon Quest IX is a 
matter of life and death. 
In its structures it 
marks the passing and 
rebirth of a genre, or 
the realisation that the 
many ancient traditions 
enshrined in the series’ past must be remade 
in new forms. In its stories it wants to 
explore the effects and value of human 
finitude — and also the eternal role of the 
traditional JRPG hero. 

Modern sensibilities are at the forefront 
of the game’s design. Random battles are 


للل 
replaced by visible monsters roaming the‏ 


Йй sidequests are clearly signposted and 


tracked, and combat is swift and accessible. 
Then there’s the wireless co-op play, whose 
introduction cannot but make aspects of the 
old formula obsolete. It all creates a sense of 
freshness, whether joining another player’s 
adventure, accessing regular DLC updates of 
quests and rare items, or simply going solo 
through the main quest. And surprisingly 
these changes serve to expand, rather than 
dilute, the narrative scope of the game. 


The clearest risk Dragon Quest IX 
takes in realising its structural adjustment is 
to sacrifice the notion of the classic JRPG 
party. In accommodating the option for 
players to take their personalised avatars 
into each other’s worlds, there’s no room for 
the usual cast of misfit personalities and 
their accompanying backstories. Instead, the 
gang that goes into turn-based battle is 
made up of human players or hired help, 
neither of which can be written into the 
story. Even the user-defined main character 
has to remain an empty cipher, and is less 
substantial than a typical silent protagonist. 

If a lack of central characters may sound 
disastrous for a JRPG, however, the plot in 
Dragon Quest IX adjusts to suit. You are cast 
as an immortal guardian angel, sent from a 
heavenly realm to protect mortals and 
gather ‘benevolessence’ — a manifestation of 
their gratitude. You simply aren't part of the 
social context of the main world, and your 
entire motivation is encapsulated in this 
duty. Before long, a mysterious attack on 
your home, the Observatory, sends you 
plummeting to earth at the expense of your 
halo and wings, rendering you visible to 
ordinary folk. But you remain a transient 


entity whose only aim is to help mortals in 
order to return home. 

The effect of this setup is to force a focal 
shift in the narrative away from the player 
character and onto the lives of the game's 
NPCs. Dragon Quest games often zoom in on 
the details of the locals' stories, but here, cut 
off from the tribulations of the immortals 
for long stretches and with no traditional 
party to share the attention, the populations 
of the world's settlements take centre stage. 

You help these people and they are glad A 
that, but in doing so the demands of your 
mission fade into the background. c 

As each village or city you visit 
functions as a distinct episode, what really | зЕКРЕКЮКЮКК 
links everything together is а thematic 
thread. And while it may be unexpected, 
given the game’s cheerful audiovisual 
veneer, the constant in that theme is death. 
This is not the sort that comes from terrible 
deeds, however, where a culprit can be 
identified and blamed; rather it’s the kind of 
mundane demise that comes from old age, 
illness or daily struggles. The people you 
meet have been struck by tragedy, sure, but 
rarely by injustice. 

There’s the tale of the rogue undead 
knight who roams the land searching for a 
lost love long after her death. There’s the 
young researcher whose wife succumbs to 
the plague that he is desperately trying to 
cure; a girl in a fishing village left orphaned 
when her father is killed at sea; a wealthy 
but sickly child who dreams of leaving her 
mansion and making friends before she dies. 
In all these cases and more, there’s a single 
lesson that applies as much to the ghosts of 
the dead as it does to those who remain: 
they must accept their lot and manage to 
move on. For the living this means facing up 
to the legacies and reputations of their 
predecessors, confronting their guilt, or 
escaping the shadow of their upbringing. For 
the ghosts, it’s the realisation that they can 
no longer protect their loved ones, merely 
hope for their mistakes to be fixed and come 
to terms with their regrets. 

These are stories of monsters, curses and 
magic. Yet they are also highly relatable tales 
of missed opportunity, familial pressure and 
independence. Their poignant outcomes 
stay with you more than the major plot 
twists, and the repeatedly reinforced theme 
is more powerful because there are no > 
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The monsters are often 
delightfully named. You can't 
help smiling at encounters with 
cruelcumbers and meowgicians 
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strong protagonists to get in its way. Some 
episodes are less substantial than others, 
but don’t outstay their welcome, and still 
build on the central idea. And if at times 
the game’s 
puns and 


their pathos clashes with 
translation, with its daft 
phonetically transcribed regional accents 
(the plague story, for example, set in the 
town of Coffinwell with characters called Dr. 
Phlegming and Catarrhina, might have 
benefited from a gentler touch), at least the 
range of voices emphasises the sense of 
universality, and the humour ensures the 
tone is never overly morose. 

In fact, despite its focus on death, Dragon 
Quest IX’s message is one of optimism. It is 
ultimately a celebration of mortality, 
depicting death as not only an end but also 
the beginning of a new cycle of human 
endeavour, as people forge their own paths 


eventually unleashing his anger on the world 
and threatening to destroy it. The worst part 
of his fate is his inability to die or evolve as 
the world moves on outside. Without death 
there is no resolution, no forgiveness. 

So what does all this say about your role 
as a protagonist, if you can call it that, who 
is after all also an immortal? More than 
anything, even with the eventual world- 
saving plotline that emerges, it’s a sign of 


IT IS ULTIMATELY A CELEBRATION OF 
MORTALITY, DEPICTING DEATH AS NOT 
ONLY AN END BUT ALSO A BEGINNING 


based on the knowledge and experience 
passed on from the previous generation. 
Mistakes are made and selfish actions lead 
to terrible suffering, but the reverse of this 
is always the potential to do things better, to 
learn and grow. 

Most of all, the lives of the immortals 
put human flaws and misery in perspective. 
These are lives with no cycle, only an 
endless flat existence, and no internal 
contradiction to inspire change. All the 
celestial beings have is their responsibility, 
and otherwise appear to persist in a state of 
pious abstinence. And in the game's main 
villain it becomes clear that the potential for 
suffering in everlasting life far outweighs 
the tragedy of death. This is another fallen 
immortal Corvus, who spends centuries 
rotting in а forgotten prison cell, 
contemplating his betrayal by humans, 


your limitations. Throughout the game you 
help mortals, both living and deceased, 
to cope — by delivering messages, finding 
lost items, exploring nearby dungeons 
and overcoming bosses. But all this comes 
with a constant reminder that you're 
powerless against the rhythms of mortality 
itself; that no hero, however great they are, 
can truly fix the world. 


A subtle reversal of the JRPG, or the 
idea that the player character is the agent of 
the world, and NPCs are one-dimensional 
automata who merely aid the player's quest, 
is at work here. As a guardian angel it's you 
who have no interests, cares, ambitions or 
even ethical conviction. All you do is 
complete your assigned goals. Conversely, 
the NPCs at least appear human in how they 
adapt to their circumstances through the 


The Quester's Rest inn is a 
key location in the game — 
the hub for recruiting allies, 
joining up with friends, 
accessing DLC and alchemy. 
You can also sleep there 


To maintain the long 
post-credits grind, 
Dragon Quest IX 
provides an intricate 
levelling system, with 
each member of your 
group able to access 
and switch between a 
dozen different trades. 
As you level up in your 
current profession you 
spend skill points on 
weapon- or class- 
related abilities and 
bonuses, which can 
carry across when you 
decide to start а new 
vocation. You'll also be 
able to 'revocate' once 
you max out your level 
in any class to restart 
from the beginning 
and earn even more 
points. It's a highly 
flexible system which 
allows each character 
to gradually build 
towards a full set of 
skills, and lets you 
tailor the setup of the 
squad to effectively 
combine abilities in 
tactically diverse ways. 


The JRPG town continues 


much as it always has. Feel 


free to chat to the locals, 
ransack their houses and 


perhaps smash a few pots 


narrative. This is the underlying truth of the 
genre, where players are in effect always 
guardian angels — beings who can never 
really die and exist to fulfil a range of 
externally imposed objectives without 
question or meaningful choice. For players, 
experience is measured in levels and stats. 
For the NPC, experience is the fuel of 
maturity, deeper bonds and moral reflection. 

Dragon Quest IX's story is a reminder 
that all the succour you offer those NPCs is 
nothing more than a transaction. Guardians 
help people in return for benevolessence, 
and even when your objectives change as the 
story develops they remain reward-oriented. 
The mortals may be weak, unreliable and 
self-interested, but they are also capable of 
acting with empathy, or even sacrificing 
their lives. Your help is never an act of 


Playing solo you create a 
team of mercenaries to 
fight alongside you, and 
after dozens of hours of 

adventure genuinely 
hard not to think of them 
as proper characters 


kindness; it is a job that demands tangible 
progress or better equipment as a result. 

In the game's finale, the main character 
becomes a mortal of a kind, and after the 
credits roll returns to the world. Here you're 
introduced to a torrent of post-story 
content in the guise of further sidequests 
and procedurally generated dungeons where 
tough monsters and valuable crafting 
materials reside. There's also a range of 
super bosses, many in the form of 
antagonists from previous Dragon Quest 
games, that can be beaten countless times to 
test your prowess. It’s an immortal's 
paradise, with nothing to do except battle 
endless monsters to collect infinite 
treasures and watch the completion 
percentages on various lists gradually build 
towards 100. If you get pulled into this 
addictive loop, it’s easy to forget that the 
human stories ever really mattered. 

The result is a strange juxtaposition. On 
one hand, a superb immortal simulator that 
boils the JRPG hero down to its essence 
with a never-ending checklist of things to 
do purely for their own sake. On the other, a 
game that dwells on the advantages of 
mortality, in your ability to grow personally 
by forging relationships with others, even if 
they are doomed to end in tragedy. But if 
these two sides seem irreconcilable, it 
should be remembered that this is a game 
built to be shared. In that co-op 
functionality a touch of humanity is injected 
into the grind itself, and makes you a little 
more than а mere immortal. B 
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Chrono Cross 


Revisiting the sequel that feels like it's 


from a parallel universe 


By EDWIN EvANS-THIRLWELL 


Developer/publisher Square Format Р51 Release 1999 


he first hour of Chrono 

Cross is deceptively 

sleepy. It opens, like 

many a Japanese RPG 

before and since, with 

the game's protagonist 

Serge awakening in his 

home, a village in the 

archipelago of El Nido. Through the window, 

clouds nose about a balmy equatorial ocean. 

Down the hall, Serge's mother fusses at 

dishes and scolds you for rising late — after 

_ aren’t you supposed to be meeting that 
girl you like? Heading out the door, you find 

children playing tag with their pets while 

elders gossip about events in the wider 
et In a meadow, the village chief holds 
sparring lessons, running through the basics 

of elemental alignments and stamina. It’s a 

study in rural tranquility, genre tropes 

settling around your shoulders like a 

¡comfort blanket. Near the entrance, a short- 
EI sighted old man launches into a tour guide's 
spiel before breaking off in embarrassment 
when he realises you’re a local. 

So begins what seems to be just another 
tale of rag-tag pastoral adventuring, of mute 
heroes rising from backwoods origins to 
roam and defend a world marinated in 
cliché. Chrono Cross is that game, on some 
level, but it’s also that game through a 
mirror. In one hut, you meet a fisherman 
who boasts of the trophies that adorn his 
walls, but confesses to wondering whether 
his life could have taken a different course. 
It sounds a peculiar note іп a setting that 

feels impervious to change, snug as a fly in 

amber. There are other flickers of unreality 
down at the pier, where Serge’s sweetheart 

Leena watches over her siblings as they 

frolic in the shallows. A boy takes a running 

dive into the water as you approach. Leave 
and return to the village, and you’ll see that 
same boy taking the plunge, again and again. 

Then comes the big twist. Following a 
quest to collect Komodo dragon scales to 
make a necklace for Leena, you meet her on 

a remote beach and are suddenly elsewhere, 

the ground liquefying beneath your feet as 

the sea fills the sky. When you regain 
consciousness, the world has altered in 
myriad ways. Returning to your village, you 
are greeted again by the old man, this time 
as a stranger. Your mother has vanished and 
your shack is now a grubby bachelor’s pad: 


in an absurd touch, there’s a Komodo 
dragon in your bedroom who charges you 
for the privilege of sleeping there. The 
initially upbeat map music is now a rolling 
lament, and the wistful fisherman has 
become a recluse who worships a straw idol 
as protection against life’s unpredictability. 
There’s still that boy, trapped in his endless 
dive off the pier but Leena no longer 
recognises you, though she muses that you 
remind her of somebody she once knew. At 
her suggestion, you wander along the coast 
to a lonely gravestone, high above the waves. 
The name on it is your own. 


Two decades old this year, Chrono 
Cross is a tale of parallel realities that dwells 
poignantly on how a life might turn on the 
slightest detail, stretching out threads of 
yearning and regret between dimensions. It 
is about the strangeness of realising that 
everything you know could have been 
otherwise, an exploration of mutability that 
comes across most strongly in the game's 
obsession with the sea. Dungeon 
environments often resemble ocean floors, 
overwhelmed by starfish, huge scallop shells 
and spires of weedy bone. Larger towns like 
the city of Termina are hung with nets, 
cages and oars, skiffs sliding under bridges 
as you shop. The game’s title screen hovers 
against swirling polygonal vistas of a coral 
reef, fish darting among the menu options. 
Even the combat has a certain undertow, 
each battle map suffused by an elemental 
energy field which at once empowers f 
abilities of the same element and is altered 
by them. Tactical applications aside, this 
creates the sense of being submerged and 
participating in a complex tidal flow. 

As with many stories about alternate 
dimensions, Cross can be off-puttingly 
convoluted, its second half awash with 
quantum hijinks, various world-saving/ 
ending McGuffins and obscure nods to its 
predecessor, the landmark 1995 RPG Chrono 
Trigger. Playing it for the first time, fans of 
Trigger may have felt like they’d stumbled 
into a parallel universe themselves. Though 
notionally a sequel, Cross is more of a 
reworking of Trigger’s core themes: it’s the 
product of a reality in which Final Fantasy 
VII had changed the commercial rubric for 
RPGs forever. The new game’s director, 
Masato Kato, had written and planned) 


TIME EXTEND 


ААС 227 С 225 


| scenarios for Trigger, but his experience as a 


writer on VII together with mecha odyssey 
ШЕИ >... (itself once pitched as a Chrono 
Trigger sequel) is a stronger influence on 
Cross. Moreover, by the time Cross entered 
development many of the original Trigger 
team had moved on, among them writer 
Yuji Horii and designer Hironobu 
Sakaguchi, creators of the original Dragon 
Quest and Final Fantasy respectively. 

These shifts — together with the advent 
of expanded memory budgets on CD-ROM 
— are obvious in the switch from the SNES 
game's top-down landscapes to lushly 
painted, angled backdrops. While classic 
Trigger elements such as synchronisable 
character special moves return, combat now 
unfolds on separately loaded 3D stages from 
a giddy variety of camera angles. The real 
point of departure, however, between Trigger 


OF PARTY MEMBERS 


Шапа Cross is how each game thinks about 
time. Where the SNES game steamrolls 
through its world's history, bundling 
together allies from several periods on its 
way to an apocalyptic reckoning, Cross 
sticks to the here and now but offers two 
uncanny versions of it. Rather than making 
the link from what is to what was, as Trigger 
does, it is about reconciling what is with 
what might have been. Every character, 
thing or place in the game is illuminated or 
shadowed by its double: a rock star who is a 
different gender in the other universe, a 
jaded waitress versus a waitress who hasn't 
yet given up on her literary aspirations, a 
wild expanse of sea that, in one world, 
contains a massive sci-fi facility, and in the 
other, its wreckage. 

Quests often see you literally 
introducing a person to their otherworldly 


The story is more enjoyable 
when read for its symbols and 
psychological texture than for 
its plot, which is a headache 


IT HAS A BEWILDERING EXTRAVAGANCE 


RANGING FROM CHEFS TO LUCHADORS 


counterpart to bring about catharsis or 
explore a theme, though the breaching of 
the dimensional barrier isn't always this 
benign. Much of the game's doubling and 
displacement is concentrated in the person 
of Serge, asked first to endure a reality in| 
which he is an anachronism, then forced out 
of his own body and into one literally 
shaped by a fear of loss. This latter twist 
pays into a fantastic mid-game reset, where 


45 IN ALL, 


you must gather a new party as the second 
character, ultimately reuniting with your old 
allies towards the finish. 


All of which may sound rather sombre, 
but part of why Cross is a joy to return to is 
that it’s often very silly. While given its 
marching orders by Final Fantasy VII, one of 
the sterner series entries, it’s closer in spirit 
to IX, the daydreaming prankster of the 
series. Hence its bewildering extravagance — 
of recruitable party members — 45 in all, 
ranging from apoplectic chefs and teenagers 
in tutus to luchadors, mushroom men, 
sneaking homages to Street Fighter's Vega 
and squidgy aliens that evolve based on the 
elements they wield. Few of them have any 
major bearing on the main quest, but they 
make for vivid company, and many are on 
heartfelt journeys of their own. They also 
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The characters aren't quite 
chibi-style, but they do 
appear more playful than 
the unsmiling stars of other 
PS1 Final Fantasy games 


offer a generous spread of skillsets in 
combat, though the ability to plug abilities 
and spells into each character's element grid 
(á la Final Fantasy VIII) means that they can 
feel interchangeable once you've worked out 
a killer strategy. 

The game's battle system is stylish and 
engrossing but also deeply peculiar. Given 
the context, it's probably most provocative 
for refusing to explain its handling of time. 
There are three tiers of attack, with weaker 
strikes making stronger ones more likely to 
hit. Attacks also cause the character to gain 
element ranks and thus, the ability to cast 
spells, but drain a stamina gauge. Stamina 
replenishes while other characters are 
acting, and, in a twist on the usual party- 
based format, you can switch between them 
freely, landing a few light blows with one in 


m = 
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Youseh« 
wonderfully colourful 
slices of life, their lightly 
animated fittings hiding 


or lore document 


order to restore another's stamina reserves. 
There are no turns as such — rather, actions 
advance time till an enemy can act, with 
more dangerous foes able to act more often. | 
There's absolutely no indication of this 
on-screen, however: instead, you must work 
out the action frequency of each monster as 
you go. It's a baroque mess to rival the likes 
of Resonance Of Fate, but the business of) 
learning each opponent's *clock speed" 
while portioning out time between party 
members is quietly resonant: it continues 
the theme of soldering together timeframes 
in the narrative. 

At the time of writing, Chrono Cross is 
the last Chrono title in existence. Despite a| 
warm reception from critics and fans, the] 
series foundered in its wake as key staff 
moved on, some joining Tetsuya Takahashi's 
new studio Monolith Soft to work on 
unofficial sequels to  Xenogears, others 
gravitating to the better-selling Final Fantasy 
and Dragon Quest series. Square toyed with 
a third game titled Chrono Breab, but 
dropped it before announcement; concepts 
from this project would later appear in the 
mobile spin-off Final Fantasy Dimensions II. 
It's probably too much to hope, at this stage, 
that the publisher might return to the 
series, but it's also hard not to, given the 
impending Final Fantasy VII remake and the 
arrival of *new games in the old style" such 
as Octopath Traveller. If any JRPG of the 
'9os deserves to be brought forward in time 
it's surely this, one of the smartest, saddest 
and strangest ever made. 
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Halo: Reach 


How Bungie went back to the 


beginning for its Halo swansong 
Bv Atex SPENCER 


Developer Bungie Publisher Microsoft Game Studios Format 360 Release 2010 


ow do you say 
goodbye to the 
series that defined 
your studio, and 
helped launch and 
sustain an entire 
console platform, 
after nearly a 
decade? If you’re Bungie, on the cusp of 
leaving Microsoft to embrace its own 
Destiny, you go back to the beginning — 
2001’s Halo: Combat Evolved — and then 
back further still. 
The  developer's Halo game 
abandons the ongoing storyline of Master 
Chief, last of the armoured super-soldiers 


final 


e known as Spartans. Instead, it opts for 
a prequel set, Rogue One-style, in the 
moments immediately before the first game. 

Human  colonists living on the 
eponymous planet of Reach make first 
contact with the Covenant alien forces. 
They do not come in peace. Noble Team, 
a squad of Spartans, is deployed to fight 
back. It is, ultimately, a doomed mission. 
The game makes no secret of this, opening 
on a shot of a Spartan’s helmet — neatly 
colour-coded to match your own 
customisable character — abandoned in the 
dust, its visor terminally cracked. Just like 
Rogue One, the story’s one of a small group 
of soldiers who give their lives to set the 
events of the main saga in motion. 

And it’s not just Reach’s story which 
winds back the clock. The prequel setting 
allowed Bungie to erase some of the factors 
that had complicated the games since 
Combat Evolved. Gone are the zombie-like 
Flood and floating Sentinels, enemies that 
upset the delicate balance of Halo’s gunplay. 
The dual-wielding of sidearms introduced 
by the second game, and the incendiary and 
spike grenades added in the third, are also 
dropped. It’s a streamlining of the formula, 
refocusing around the core ‘golden triangle’ 
design. This is how Bungie refers to Halo 
combat’s mix of shooting, grenades and 
melee attacks — all interlinked in a twitch- 
reflex game of rock, paper, scissors. 

The result plays as a kind of greatest- 
hits package. There are Bungie’s trademark 
painterly science-fiction landscapes; the 
unmistakable heft of steering a Warthog; 
Martin O’Donnell’s unique mix of orchestral 
sweeps and guitar stabs; the day-glo purple 


shards of a Needler seeking out their target; 
and the developer’s continuing love affair 
with the voice of Nathan Fillion. 

There’s a pleasing familiarity, too, to 
Reach’s toybox: to knowing, for example, 
that the squat bumblebee chassis of a Ghost 
hoverbike conceals an explosive fuel tank 
just behind its left fin, or that a fully 
charged plasma pistol shot will short out 
an opponent's shielding. 


On top of these well-established 
fundaments, Bungie builds afresh. Reach's 
biggest addition, Armor Abilities, takes that 
sacred triangle and bends it into more of 
a square by offering game-altering power- 
ups (comparable to Destiny's cooldown pep 
skills) that allow individuals to customise 
their playstyle, even more than with the 
weapons they choose. Drop Shield puts up 
a healing bubble that blocks projectile 
attacks. Hologram generates a decoy version 
of your character. And Jet Pack... well, it's 
a jet pack. Each ability opens up new 
approaches to combat. The holographic 
decoy, for example, is a great way to draw 
a sniper's fire and set up a sneak attack, to 
smoke out opponents from cover, or just to 
baffle and annoy your friends. 

Multiplayer offers these Abilities as part 
of pre-packaged loadouts — the influence, 
no doubt, of Call Of Duty-style military 
shooters, a genre beginning its ascendancy 
just as Reach was being developed. In the 
campaign, meanwhile, they're scattered 
throughout each level like old-school 
power-ups, their use reinforced by the 
Spartans who fight alongside you. 

Noble Team isn't made up of characters 
so much as it is assorted combinations of 
accents, trademark weapons and abilities. 
The assault specialist who shields herself as 
she runs headlong into combat; the lean- 
figured sniper in the dusky scout armour, 
activating camouflage while he methodically 
sets up the next shot; and you, the 
customisable Noble Six, able to switch 
fighting styles on the fly depending on what 
you find along the way. 

Such a major change feels like it should 
imbalance that carefully honed triangle of 
combat. But the Abilities actually slot very 
neatly into the interplay between the tools 
Halo hands its players. Take Armor Lock, 
which amplifies your shield to make you > 


invulnerable, but immobile — a complete 
change to the usual attack-retreat rhythm of 
Halo gun battles. 

Vitally, though, it interacts with many of 
the existing combat systems in interesting 
ways. Armor Lock offers a rare counter to 
Needler rounds, shards of ammunition 
which are fairly ineffectual on impact but 
burrow deep into unshielded armour. 
nes Activating the ability immediately sloughs 
them off before they can reach critical mass 
and explode. It’s a similar story with the 
sticky plasma grenades. 

It also offers a new way of handling one 
of Halo’s trickiest challenges: opponents 
who have got behind the wheel of a vehicle. 
Armor Lock charges up an EMP that fires as 
soon as the button is released, frying any 
nearby machinery. Alternatively, with 
careful timing the ability can be activated 


GOES BACK TO THE BEGINNING TO FIND 


address that by replacing the usual 
numerical scores with a simple narrative 
structure. The aliens took your MacGuffin 
— get it back. Or, alternatively: the humans 
are trying to break into your base and steal 
your MacGuffin — stop them. 

The mode breaks down into phases. Each 
team starts with only one portion of the 
map unlocked and limited tools at its 
disposal. As the attackers push forward, 


Halo's collection of toys, 
from lead-spitting assault 
rifles to plasma grenades 
and glowing alien tanks 
hovering just off the ground, 
has lost none of its magic 


NEW WAYS TO DELIVER ON THE PROMISE 


OF THE GAME THAT STARTED 


just as a Warthog or Ghost is about to run 
you down, turning the would-be victim into 
an immovable roadblock. 

These are all pre-existing systems, and 
problems that have other solutions, but the 
new Abilities open the design space up 
further. Perhaps unsurprisingly, they’ve 
appeared, in some form, in both Halo games 
produced since Bungie left the series — the 
dev’s parting gift that keeps giving. 

Another of Reach's inventions, one 
which has proved rather less immutable, is 
Invasion mode. It's the finest of the game's 
dizzying array of multiplayer options. Like 
in most multiplayer shooters, dying and 
respawning can become something of 
a churn in Halo, especially with the number 
of grenades bouncing around. After losing 
a few hours to deathmatches, it can all start 
to feel a little pointless. Invasion tries to 


A story featuring multiple 
Spartans, as well as the 
advancement of real-world 
technology, let Reach increase 
the scale of Halo's battles 


IT ALL 


more will open up. More map, more 
vehicles, more loadouts with different 
abilities to choose from. This keeps each 
game fresh, and lends some tangible worth 
to every kill or death because it’s advancing 
— or hindering — a simple story the teams 
tell together. Now, though, this mode is 
mostly a historical footnote. Invasion hasn’t 
been picked up by any of Reach’s 
343-developed sequels. And revisiting the 
game’s online matchmaking today, with the 
final holdouts clustering around the basic 
Team Slayer mode, there aren’t enough 
players for even a single game of Invasion. 
Like much of Reach, Invasion felt like it 
was looking forward, not only to the future 
of its own series but also those of the 
shooters it influenced, before Bungie left 
the genre behind to create its MMORPG 
hybrid. In this way, at least, the concept 
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FEATURE 
CREEP 


Beyond the campaign 
and multiplayer, Reach 
packages together 
disparate features 
reflecting trends when it 
was made and indicating 
where games might have 
been headed. Firefight is 
a cooperative horde 
mode where players 
work together, sharing 

a pool of lives and the 
occasional ordnance 
drop, to defend a point 
from waves of enemies. 
Theater's replay editing 
tool seems to prefigure 
the next generation's 
emphasis on share 
buttons and photo modes, 
and acknowledges Halo's 
strong machinima 
community. That focus on 
user-generated content 
shines through in Forge 
mode, which lets you 
customise maps and 
create your own game 
modes, shareable through 
an in-game browser. 
None are unique to 
Reach, but it was the first 
time all three appeared 
in a single Halo title. 


Multiplayer maps that aren't 


lifted from the campaign 
are either remakes or blank 
Forge worlds. The latter, 
sadly, take precedence 

in current matchmaking 


Reach is less successful 
when it strays from the 
core Halo loop — like 

this jaunt into space for a 
brief dogfighting setpiece 


lives on — most recently, in Battlefield V's 
Grand Operations mode. This feels like part 
of Reach’s attempt to close the gap between 
multi- and singleplayer, something Bungie 
would go on to do in a very different way 
with Destiny. It is most obvious in the 
campaign's levels, almost all of which are 
recycled for competitive multiplayer or the 
cooperative Firefight mode. Far from being a 
sign of rushed development — even if Reach 
was made alongside Halo 3: ODST — it feels 
like a conscious decision. 


It means every major combat arena in 
the game, whether you're fighting 
AI-controlled aliens or humans on the other 
end of an internet connection, is built to be 
approached in multiple ways. Each is a 
miniature sandbox, packed with nooks and 
crannies to explore, weapons tucked away 
on high ledges, vantage points and hiding 


spots. In the campaign, you generally 
approach these spaces before enemies are 
aware of your presence, giving you time to 
pick a solution to the puzzle it presents. 
Will you charge in with the half-full 
weapons you've already got, or sneak around 
the edges to scoop up the waiting sniper 
rifle and Active Camouflage pick-up? 

The systems connecting Halo's weapons, 
abilities and other tools mean that each 
approach feels fundamentally different. 
Stumbling across a shotgun (or a Drop 
Shield, or an enemy Elite wielding a plasma 
sword) has a palpable effect on the way you 
play. It feels designed for replaying — an 
endless loop of that famous ‘30 seconds of 
fun' — which in multiplayer, is exactly what 
happens. It's the core of all the Halo games 
that led to this point, but also a precursor to 
the design of much of Destiny. 

It's tempting to draw a comparison 
between Noble Team's hopeless last stand, 
and Bungie taking a final run at the 
traditional firstperson shooter structure 
before leaving it behind for a more lucrative 
framework, one that hooks players in with 
the promise of persistence and ever- 
increasing numbers. But Reach is, evidently, 
a game made on the developer's own terms. 
A swansong that goes back to the beginning, 
finds new ways to deliver on the promises 
of the game that started it all, and tries to 
establish a future divergent from the one 
Bungie will be building itself — even if some 
of those ideas never actually get taken up by 
those it hands the series off to. M 
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here was a time, not so long ago, before the 
T Internet. In 1999, the world wide web was about 

to take off properly. A couple of Stanford students 
had just founded a plucky little company called Google, 
Wikipedia didn't exist and Facebook was but a 
malevolent twinkle in Mark Zuckerberg's eye. But a new 
kind of videogame had already begun to appear: the 
MMORPG, which used this nascent technology to allow 
players from all over the world to play together in a 
persistent online universe. 

EverQuest was one such genre pioneer. Released in 
1999, it became the firstever commercially successful 
MMORPG built in a 3D game engine, and was ап 
almost immediate hit. Inspired by textbased multi-user 
dungeon games, EverQuest not only drew players’ 
curiosity but managed to keep it burning for the next 20 
years. In an age where the closure of MMOs is an all- 
too-common occurrence, EverQuest is still very much alive 
- and growing. After talking to the people responsible for 
carrying on the legacy of one of the most influential 
videogames ever, we're beginning to see why. 

Not that Andy Sites — or indeed, anyone at 989 


Studios and Verant Interactive — ever dared to imagine 


E N D 


this kind of longevity. Indeed, Sites' first look at EverQuest 
left him underwhelmed. "Honestly, when | first saw it, | 
was like, ‘This looks kind of rough around the edges’. 

| wasn't superimpressed by it." Ultima Online had just 
launched to great fanfare and, despite being a bit of 

a mess technically, had an undeniable edge. "Visually 

it was way more polished, because it was a more 
completed product than EverQuest at the time. So 

| thought, ‘This looks kind of cool – but my god, it 

has a long way to go’.” 

About a year before launch, Sites came onto the 
project as a designer and associate producer, getting 
stuck into design work and quest writing “as well as 
managing the mundane crap like ordering dinners and 
exporting all the world environments." Lacking the 
technology or any kind of model for creating a game of 
this scope and ambition, everyone on the team tended to 
pitch in everywhere, creating their own solutions to grand 
problems on the fly. The improvisation would carry on 
through EverQuesfs multiple beta phases. Sites and his 
СА lead would personally duplicate, package, hand- 
label and post the CDs out to participants. "During the 
beta phase, the inkling | had that we might have > 
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something special was when | started getting all of these 
industry people wanting to be my friend,” Sites laughs, 
recalling requests for beta access from people at Blizzard 
and Atari Games. "It wasn't until we got to, | think it was 
he fourth or fifth — and final — phase of beta, where the 
numbers were so high that we were sending out tens of 
housands of discs, that we ended up using a fulfilment 
house that we typically use for duplicating gold masters 
or PlayStation games." 

Still, the mood among the team of 20-orso people іп 
he run-up to launch was far from relaxed. Expectations 
were established by Ultima Online, which had sold tens 
of thousands of units. Every two weeks, head of games 


John Smedley would gather everyone around a 


whiteboard in the conference room. "We'd start writing 
numbers on the board," Sites says, “going, ‘If we hit 
70,000 units sold lifetime, we'll all have our jobs. 
110,000 we'll be sitting really nicely. If we hit 130,000 
plus, that's just unheard of, that'll be unbelievable.'" 
These conversations were largely because of the studio 
being part of the PlayStation group at the time. "We 
were literally the black sheep, because not only were 
we not a console game, we were PC-only, 3D-only, 
onlineonly and subscription required. So it was like, 
four strikes against us." 

In March of 1999, EverQuest launched in North 
America. Almost immediately, it was chaos. Queues of 
people spilled out of shopfronts; when they got home 
with their copy of the game, things got even more һесіс. 
EverQuest's login system was crudely put together, and 
based on one of the studio's previous games: after 
installing the game, players would have to connect to 
a login server, which was a simple text chatroom with 
a list of selectable servers and worlds. "There was an 
admin command that we could use that would allow you 
to refresh the number of new players," Sites says. The 
entire team would sit and refresh: 8,000 players. 
Another five minutes would go by, and another refresh: 
11,000. "A minute later, we have another couple 
hundred and we're going, ‘Holy shit...’ 

"Everyone in the team had that command. And we 
kept refreshing, and the servers kept crashing, and we're 


going ‘Oh god, what's going оп2” Finally, one of the 
network programmers pointed out that the combination of 
a large number of people logging in and the database 
query running was overloading the server. In their 
excitement, Sites' team were DDoSing their own game. 

Naturally, they dialed back the database voyeurism. 
But the players kept coming for many days and weeks 
after, and the wobbly architecture of the login server 
continued to be a problem. "The way that we had the 
server set up, we had to have the login server physically 
next to all the world servers in our data centre," Sites 
says. "And we ended up taking three of our customer 
service reps, putting these poor souls in parkas inside 
the data centre" — whose temperature sat at around 
11 degrees Celsius — "three eighthour shifts, 24/7, 
because we didn't want to have to lose the time when 
the server would drop. It required a physical restart of 
the executable, and we didn't have any sort of remote 
administration at the time." 

Suffice it to say, then, that EverQuesfs creators 
weren't prepared for what was about to happen - 
certainly not on the technical side, as they hurriedly laid 
down tracks in front of the cultural freight train they found 
themselves riding, tracks that would go on to define the 
future of MMORPGs for years to come. But it wasn't 
possible to be mentally prepared for this kind of success, 
either. With the benefit of 20 years of hindsight, 
however, Sites has had the opportunity to dissect why 
EverQuest proved such an attractive prospect to so many. 


Piquing interest with the beta phase was crucial, 
he believes, as well as being in the right place at the 
tight time, and offering a vast 3D world to explore. But it 
was mainly EverQuests uncompromising approach to 
difficulty that infuriated, intrigued and ultimately hooked 
players. "We would have these really passionate 
arguments - and by passionate, | mean lots of 
swearing and yelling, and people storming out of 
conference rooms — where we were talking about 
whether we needed to make death in the game 


harsher, or certain aspects of it easier," һе says. "But the 
one thing that we wanted to do was ensure that to really 
experience the game in its entirety, you needed to group 
up." He pauses, and laughs. "My dad was in the 
Marines, and he talks about all these awful things that 
happened in boot camp, but he laughs about it. And I 
hear these same kinds of stories from EverQuest players." 
Originally, EverQuest required players to undertake 
'corpse runs' after death, in which they'd try to return 
to the spot where they fell to retrieve the items and 
experience they'd lost. It was often next to impossible 
without the help of strangers on the Internet. "It provided 
this opportunity to forge these friendships," Sites says. 
"At the time, it might have felt a little harsh, and we were 
really kind of winging it. But we knew we wanted to 


make sure that people were playing together. That's what 
really set us apart. And that's the reason why people are 
still playing — because of those experiences that allowed 
them to meet people in the game and forge these real 
relationships that were lasting and unbreakable." 

One of those people just happened to be EverQuesfs 
current executive producer, Holly Longdale, who these 
days is in charge of ensuring EverQuest stays true to 
what has always made it special, and setting a course 
for how the studio — renamed from Sony Online 
Entertainment to Daybreak Game Company in 2015 — 
envisions its future. Back in the 905, she'd heard that 


Andy Sites, designer 
and producer on the 
original EverQuest 


"WE KNEW WE WANTED TO 
MAKE SURE THAT PEOPLE 
WERE PLAYING TOGETHER. 
THAT'S THE REASON WHY 
PEOPLE ARE STILL PLAYING" 


EverQuest was the next Ultima Online and spent around 
£2,000 building a PC capable of running it. "When I 
first started playing, it took me three hours to get out of 
the city," she recalls. "For those three hours, | was just 
figuring out my way around, because the designers were 
clever enough to not be obvious." EverQuest global 
text-chat system proved invaluable in an era where 
information was far less readily ovailable. Longdale and 
other players would crowdsource hints and tips via the 
chat, as well as organise groups and form relationships. 
"When | finally made it out of the city, | was immediately 
attacked by things — and someone showed up and 
saved me. Time after time, players will tell you that 
everything in the game became so much fun because the 
players themselves intervene and support each other." 
Longdale graduated from player to guild officer and 
then to designer, three years after EverQuesfs launch. 
She was armed with firsthand knowledge of what made 
EverQuest so compelling: the sense of discovery afforded 
by the developer's confidence in players to work out 
things for themselves, and the social dependency fostered 
by the difficulty of the game and complexity of its 
systems. "The simplest statement is 'Nothing comes easily 
in EverQuest’, from the beginning to the end,” she says. 
"We've built all of our systems around that social 
dependency, even now, and we never divert from its 
core. And when we have, we've seen the pain of it- > 
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Holly Longdale, 
executive producer 


it doesn't work. Is not a solo game. While we do want 
people to be able to do things on their downtime if 
{һеу'ге not in groups or guilds, or raids, we don't over- 
invest, because that's not what keeps people playing and 
embedded in the community — it's the fact that they need 
each other to accomplish great things." 

Current lead game designer Jonathan Caraker 
agrees. "| think EverQuest’ raiding system really set 
the standard for what raiding looks like in a massively 
multiplayer online game," he says, recalling how the 
first raids - a dragon with a breath weapon in a big 
room, that would drop loot when killed — evolved into 
sequences of events chained together with lockouts and 
varied mechanics, and even personal, custom-made 
dungeons. "We were the first to market with that, the 
first to iterate on it, and other games have copied. And 
we still do that — we create handcrafted, puzzle-like 
challenges for people who really want to take 54 
people into a room and solve a complex problem 
using their abilities and their coordination." 

Raids have always been the ultimate manifestation of 
EverQuesfs core values. However, as time has moved on 
and players have become more informed and advanced, 
Caraker and team's approach to designing raids has 
had to evolve. The original raids took a day or two to 
create; nowadays, it's closer to two weeks. Once a year, 
EverQuest's top guilds are now invited to test upcoming 
raids, and provide ongoing feedback. "These guys have 
been doing it for years," Caraker laughs, "and we've 
been doing it for years, so with a little grain of salt, we 
can usually trust what they're saying. And they know 
how to communicate with us." 

The march of time and technology has made it 
challenging to preserve the mystique so fundamental to 
EverQuests appeal. "The original game was a lot about 
like, exploration and danger and limited resources," 


"| THINK EVERQUEST'S RAIDING 
SYSTEM REALLY SET THE 
STANDARD FOR WHAT RAIDING 
LOOKS LIKE IN A MASSIVELY 
MULTIPLAYER ONLINE GAME" 
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Caraker says. "And | think we've shaved off a lot of the 
edges on that.” Most of EverQuest’ later expansions (of 
which there are currently 25) end up launching with a full 
suite of playermade maps before they're made open to 
anybody. "I kind of miss the exploration. But that ship has 
sailed, and it's hard to bring that back. People are more 
connected, we have the Internet, resources are out there. 
But the original game was a real frontier, and you didn't 
know what you were going to get. There were a lot of 
rumours — some true, some not, some intentionally 
misleading — that really sent players on some interesting 
wild goose chases." 

But it's people like Longdale and Caraker, people 
who have two decades of insight into what makes 
EverQuest special, who are best placed to ensure its 
survival. Caraker, for all his longing for the good old 
days of ignorance, immediately calls to mind an example 
of how they've managed to preserve that same spirit in 
the present-day version of the game with the Epic 2.0 
weapon quests. "We were really secretive about how 
those worked, what you had to do to complete them,” 
he says. “There were a lot of puzzles and hidden things 
involved. And it was really fun for us.” 

Longdale, meanwhile, was the key player in 
Daybreak's formal recognition of Project 1999, a fan- 
made, noHor-profit emulated server that offers the classic 
EverQuest experience. “The team was like, ‘Project 99 is 
coming out, they're going to be unlocking an expansion 
that's going to compete with our progression servers, and 
it sucks, and you should go shut them down,” Longdale 
says. This, of course, is usually the course of action for 
an ІР owner with a business to run. But Longdale decided 
to talk to its makers and listen to-what they had to say. 
"When you get the human side of it, they are literally just 
our biggest fans. They've given up months, if not years of 
their time to get the game working so people can play it. 
And we want that experience preserved, because this is 
а game about community, it's about our fans, it's about 
the players. And as long as they're not materially 


affecting our business, | couldn't see a reason to not 
let it happen.” 

These things are done on a case-by-case basis, 
Longdale says, but in this situation, the studio was happy 
to buck the trend. "We've done a lot of weird things,” 
she admits. “EverQuest has always been experimental, 
and you could argue that the industry itself is still an 
ongoing social experiment. We're a company built on 
players of the game — so at some point, you need to take 
a step back from what is logical business sense. We 
learned this as players: this is a really emotional business. 
Sure, it's entertainment. But the game delivers emotion, 
the players feel emotion, they bond with each other — this 
is a grand social experiment, and we should take care 
with it, and nurture it in positive ways.” 


Clearly, the unconventional, more holistic 
approach has been working. And it's largely due to the 
retention of people such as Longdale and Caraker, who 
have a deeply ingrained understanding of what 
EverQuest is and should be, and how to make it work in 
a business context. Incredibly, the average developer at 
Daybreak has spent more than a decade on the team. 
"| don't know if it was coincidence, or serendipity,” 
Caraker says, “But | think that's one of the factors for 
EverQuest's success: having a core group of people that 
love the game and have been working on it with each 
other for a very long time. | think we have a lot of the 
same nostalgia for the game that our players do." We 
posit the possibility an element of overprotectiveness 
might prevent certain people from leaving the team. 
“Yeah! It's like, | wasn't here when the baby was born, 
but | was here when it was three, so | feel like an 
adoptive parent.” 

Indeed, passing the torch is necessary on a project 
as singular and as successful as this. It doesn't make the 
process any less emotionally difficult, however, as 
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Sites knows only too well. When he left the team after 
the Ruins Of Kunark expansion back in 2000 to begin 
work on EverQuest Il, he couldn't help but worry about 
how the game might develop in different hands. "After 
Kunark came Shadows Of Luclin, which was a super- 
ambitious and aggressive expansion where they were 
going to do way more than they should have probably 
set out to do,” he recalls. “We were all looking at it 
going, ‘Wow, they're not going to be able to get this 
done. This is a mess.” It was the subject of plenty of 
jokes (and an unflattering nickname that we shan't repeat 
here) among his team. “It ended up launching and it was 
one of the highestrated expansion packs that released,” 
he says. “And we all ate crow. They pulled it off. There 
have been so many times that if the team would have 
listened to the naysayers then they wouldn't have done 
the amazing things that they ended up doing.” 
Daybreak's talent for knowing when, and what, 
to change or preserve is at the heart of EverQuest's 
continued success. While its contemporaries fall over 
themselves to reinvent themselves and attract new 
eyes, this team understands and respects the power of 
nostalgia. A revamp of the games visuals was quickly 
abandoned, for instance, when the team realised that so 
much of EverQuesfs soul was in its stylised, blocky, blurry 
art style. And attracting new players is curiously far from 
the top of the priority list. "We've learned over time not to 
bother trying to get new people," Longdale laughs. "Our 
goal is to reacquire people who have played. Around 


the time | joined the team, nostalgia really 
became a driving force in the community 
discussion. So for us, from a business standpoint, we 
doubled down on that — and our player base is bigger 
now than it was prior to 2015." 


It's been growing ever since, with the team focusing 
on providing the ‘vanilla’ feel of the original game with 
all the quality-oflife tweaks and additions that modern 
players expect. "There are people all the time, younger 
people, saying ‘| used to watch my dad playing 
EverQuest, 15, 20 years ago'," Longdale says, “and 
one of our efforts is to make sure people know that it's 
still alive, it's still a functioning business - it's active 
development, constant live. For us, the term 'games as 
service' did not used to be a term!" she laughs. "But 
we've been doing this for so long, and are experts at 
churning out content at a pretty rapid pace with a really 
smart, efficient team." 

Is it any wonder, then, that EverQuest is still going? 
These are (still) the people who best understand not only 
the singular nature of EverQuest, but also the MMORPG 
and games as service. They built the very foundations of 
them by hand. "When we launched EverQuest, it was 
such a far cry from what online gaming and live services 
are nowadays," Sites says. "The servers were all physical 
desktop PCs in metal racks stacked on top of one 
another. You would pay by the rack in the data centre. 
So the moment we realised that if we took all the litle 
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NOT DO IT NOW?" 


rubber feet off of each of the boxes, we could shove ot 
least one more row of PCs into the very top of it, and 
save money, and basically add capacity to each of the 
game worlds? That was groundbreaking.” 

With no automatic data backup, it had to be done 
manually: a hard drive failure meant swapping it out by 
hand - sometimes multiple drives — to save the data. 
Sometimes players would lose multiple days of progress, 
and still they came back. The studio was constantly 
maxing out its bandwidth, to the point where the game 
would bring down the whole network (including delivery 
service UPS' global tracking system) and they'd have to 
expedite an increase. And server updates involved being 
physically escorted into the data centre by security to run 
scripts that would push all of the files from a drive to the 
machines. "Everything was done by hand,” Sites says. 
"starting with the poor bastards that were stuck in the 
data centre in the parkas — every couple days we 
would check the Internet browsing history and be 
appalled at what they were browsing during the 
middle of the night — to server updates and 
managing any sort of hardware foilures." 

Sites is convinced that everyone who's ever been 
involved in the project has "an obility or a desire to not 
just give up. Firsthandedly we managed to figure it all 
out. Some ways were really innovative and cool, and 
other ways were popsicle sticks and duct tape — or 
ripping the rubber boots off the bottoms of each PC to 
physically jam another rack of servers in. And to this day, 
the people that | keep in touch with on the team, they 
don't just look at a problem and go, “Well, shit, we're 
screwed'. We don't have this inspiration, like 'Oh, back 
in the day on EverQuest we did this’. But it's kind of 
ingrained in us that we shouldn't have been able to do it 
then, and we managed to - so why not do it now?" В 


Jonathan Caraker, 
lead game designer 
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The unexpectedly human story 
of the robot that speedruns 


videogames perfectly 
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RISE OF THE ROBOT 


he says. “All of my classmates said | was stupid. | honestly 
believed | was stupid. And this stuff gets to you, right? | had 
no self-esteem.” His mother decided to home-school him, but 
he found himself helping her study for college courses rather 
than completing his own: their relationship became fraught, 
and the atmosphere at home for Cecil was one of constant 
tension and unpredictability. 

TAS, then, seemed a space in which Cecil could overcome 
these challenges. “The process of making a tool-assisted 
speedrun is different than almost anything else, because the 
emulator will stay paused as long as you want it to,” he says. 
“You can make as many mistakes as you like, and it doesn’t 
matter. There is complete freedom to try and fail and try 
again. There’s no pressure at all to be perfect. And yet, your 
goal is to be perfect.” Suddenly, all the childhood anxiety of 
being ‘lesser’ than the other kids seemed to melt away. So, 
too, did the fear associated with his unstable home life. “I had 
become a perfectionist as a result of my childhood, because - 
this is hard to say — making it perfect was the only way to not 
have bad things happen.” But with TAS, there was control, 
and predictability, and time and space to breathe. 

It might seem ironic, then, that Cecil's first TAS was of High 
Speed, Rare's pinball game for the NES: pinball is, by 
definition, chaotic. But this is exactly why Cecil became 
interested in a virtualised - and therefore TAS-able - version 


“| DECIDED TO MAKE A TAS OF A 
PINBALL MACHINE,” CECIL SAYS 
“BECAUSE NOTHING SEEMED 

MORE WILD TO ME THAN THAT” 


of it. "I decided to make a TAS of a pinball machine,” Cecil 
says, “because nothing seemed more wild to me than that. To 
have perfect control over something so unpredictable, it was 
so exciting.” The community itself, too, was a draw, full of 
highly intelligent people all helping each other. It was the 
perfect place to teach himself how to TAS. 

And TAS had come a long way since 2003. Frame 
advance had arrived: Morimoto had recorded his run in slow- 
motion, pressing keys in realtime as he went. In a modern 
tool-assisted speedrun, however, you're instead able to hold 
down the combination of buttons you need to execute a 
manoeuvre, and then tap the frame advance button to tick 
through one frame at a time. This allows for more precise 
decision-making and movement: you might realise it’s more 
optimal to jump over a goomba two frames earlier, in which 
case you can simply hit another key to load an earlier 
recorded save state, and go for a more satisfactory result. 
Once you've got your ideal result, you save that piece of your 
run in a different save slot. Rinse and repeat: no time pressure 
and no limits to the amount of do-overs means that many tool- 
assisted speedruns have tens of thousands, if not hundreds of 
thousands, of records, Cecil tells us. 

“The reason | dove so much into my own personal story,” 
he says, “is because | hear it time and time again from other 
authors of tool-assisted speedruns. There is something about 
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TAS that requires extreme patience, and persistence and 
perfectionism. That draws in a certain type of person. 
Everyone has their own story, their backdrop of what led them 
to that place. But it seems really common that these are people 
who are already marginalised in society or had experiences 
that made them feel excluded. And they're doing this because 
they want to make something perfect.” 


In 2013, after another hiatus from TAS and having been 
an avid viewer of Games Done Quick events for many years, 
Cecil decided he wanted to be more directly part of it himself. 
His initial idea was to submit for approval a speedrun of 
Scribblenauts Unlimited, but quickly realised that he “sucked 
at being fast with a mouse”. Discouraged but undeterred, he 
wondered whether his roots in and deep knowledge of TAS 
might not be a help to the event. “So without being able to 
guarantee that I'd be able to show content on a real console, 
| just proposed to the Games Done Quick staff, ‘What would 
it look like if we did this?’” 

After word got round, there was a very negative reaction 
to the possibility of TAS content being shown at GDQ. “They 
were very opposed – ‘We don't want your TAS crap here!’ - 
but there were some moderators who really liked the idea and 
said, ‘Calm down, there are people here who are interested 
in this. Let's just discuss it." Cecil proposed a couple of 
different games to showcase, and was granted a 30-minute 
slot on the schedule. All of a sudden, he found himself 
needing to build hardware that could effectively communicate 
with an official console. 

With the help of an Instructables guide from GDG's 
original TAS master Micro500, the NES/SNES Replay Device 
made by a TAS wizard called True, an Arduino, a Raspberry 
Pi and a lot of zip ties holding everything together, TASBot 
was born. (Well, ROBBerry Pi, as it was known — before 
Cecil’s progress update in the Speed Demos Archives forums 
lead to a catchier re-christening.) 

At AGDQ 2014, TASBot ran an excellent Mario Kart 64 
replay — but the defining run was a Super Mario World effort. 
“Everything aligned the way it needed to,” Cecil recalls. 

“The thing that worked for our first appearance was that we 
had a new thing no one had ever seen before.” Thanks to an 
‘arbitrary code execution’ glitch in the game, it was possible 
for a coder named Masterjun to run entirely different games 
within Super Mario World: Snake, and a version of Pong 
where Mario’s head served as the ball. The crowd ate it up, 
as did the media. Having a R.O.B. as the face of this 
controversial scene, its endearing goggle-eyed stare on screen 
as it gripped the controller rigidly and input movements at 
superhuman speed, proved a masterstroke. (To this day, the 
wider SDA community happily anthropomorphises TASBot, 
even shipping ‘him’ with GDQ's monitor display.) 

There was still plenty of hate, however: people who 
considered the TAS runs as not representative of real skill or 
talent, who only wanted to see humans performing on screen, 
who called Cecil and his collaborators cheaters. There was 
little appreciation for their commentary, or even the personal 
struggles they had with being the face of an emerging new > 


TASBot graduated 
from zip ties: Lego, 
Cecil and his 
collaborators 
discovered, was an 
excellent way to 
mount everything 


HELPING 
HAND 


Cecil laments that 
people interested in 
speedrunning are, 
unfortunately, falling 
into a chasm that's 
widening between 
two halves of the TAS 
community. “The 
speedrun folks won't 
let you use any tools 
and the TAS folks 
won't let you use 
any human. And 
caught in the middle 
is this underserved 
community, 
represented by a large 
number of people who 
try anyway, like [one- 
handed realtime 
speedrunner] 
Halfcoordinated, that 
I think need a better 
shot at this. And it 

is my goal as 
ambassador of 
TASVideos to 
internally confront 
staff and TASVideos 
to make a space for 
these people." 
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TASBot (complete with 
a shiny new replay 
device) ran Tetris at 
SGDQ 2019. It pulled 
off risky point-scoring 
by manipulating RNG 
with pause buffering 


CHROME 
MAKEOVER 


Cecil wants to 
trademark TASBot to 
ensure that it isn't 
polluted by people 
using it for things other 
than charity. All 
identifiable traces of 
R.O.B., a Nintendo 
property, will eventually 
have to go from the 
‘bot. "I gotta be honest, 
it feels dirty to me to 
get a copyright and a 
trademark," Cecil 
laughs, "but it's the 
right thing to do! 
Protect the legacy of 
the community, and 
then put into place a 
way for succession to 
move forward." He is 
preparing for when he 
becomes unable to be 
TASBot's keeper. "I've 
unintentionally built 
something bigger than 
myself," he tells us, 
laughing again. “1 
didn't mean to, but I 
don't want it to die." 


branch of the speedrunning scene. "After every GDG, 

І would read the feedback and | would become morose," 
Cecil says. “1 would see what people believed about what 
my work as a reflection of my value as a human being." Still 
they kept going - in Cecil's case, in large part because of 
how much money he was now helping to raise for the Prevent 
Cancer Foundation. His grandmother had passed away from 
cancer when he was 17: "She's really the only reason that 

І have any ability to read at all. If it wasn't for her tutelage, 
her helping me with phonics when | was three, her helping 
me in junior high when my mom was checked out - if it 
wasn't for her, | would be nothing." 

And so, with the continued efforts of Cecil and the rest of 
the community, TAS continued to go from strength to bizarre 
strength. Indeed, recently, there came a point during which 
TASBor's quest for perfection reached an inevitable peak. 
"After GDQ 2017, we reached a point where we did not 
believe we could go any more technically complicated," Cecil 
says. "There were people in the community dropping out, 
saying "We've done the most complex thing we can possibly 
do, there's no point continuing.” 

What they had done was take Cecil's favourite game, 
Super Mario Bros 3, and triggered a glitch by rearranging 
Koopa shells in the first level to force the game to run their 
own code. They played a music compilation, and displayed a 
TAS logo that looked far out of the capabilities of Super 
Nintendo — in the same way you see the demoscene world 
using low-power hardware to pull off impossible-looking feats. 
Then, they took over Megaman using a beam collision glitch, 
and ran their own OS complete with desktop and flying 
TASBot screensaver. Then it was the turn of A Link To The Past, 
where a glitch involving a series of inputs executed at the 
Sanctuary while Link was holding a bottle - “In The Legend 
Of Zelda it's always a bottle, | don't understand why!” — let 
them speedrun Super Mario 64 and Portal inside Super Mario 
Bros 3, as well as a functioning version of Skype that allowed 
runners to call in and provide commentary. 

Yet again, the reaction was mixed: the authors didn't 
explain until the very end of the block what exactly was 
happening. Divorced of its proper context — much like 
Morimoto's original run — some viewers were confused, and 
angry. “If you're not interested in the tech of, ‘Oh my gosh, 
you got a Super Nintendo to play an N64 game? How?’ - 
unless you get people on that angle, they look at it and go, 
‘Dude, you showed me Portal at like, nine frames per second 
at the lowest resolution. This is boring.’” 

Curiously enough, then, the moment that many in the 
scene marked as the peak of what TAS could be sparked 
a realisation in Cecil and his collaborators. "Just because 
something is technically impressive, doesn't mean that people 
will find entertainment in it. It'll never be human,” he laughs, 
"but maybe we can do a little bit more to make it relatable, 
and do more to bridge the gap between the realtime runners 
and the TAS community. A lot of that comes down to erasing 
the dividing wall that was put up of, "We're on this side; 
yov're on that side. We only do things with human skill; you 
do stuff with tools, and you're a bunch of cheaters, so you 
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stay over on your side of the line.’ And what we've done is 
started to erase those lines." 

At this year's RPG Limit Break, Cecil and team focused on 
entertaining commentary over technically impressive feats for 
their Final Fantasy run. Commentary was provided by a TAS 
runner and a realtime one. "We were able to show everyone 
who watched that video, very clearly, a fusion of these two 
communities," he says. "That what yov're seeing is the result 
of routing from the realtime community influencing the TAS, and 
glitches found in the TAS showing up in realtime community 
runs when humans figure out how to do them — sometimes 
through pause buffering, or other timing cues. Recognising 
that symbiotic relationship is extraordinarily powerful. 

“We have a lot stronger bonds between the realtime 


TAS BLOCKS AT GDQ EVENTS 
HAVE, TO DATE, RAISED AN 
ESTIMATED $400,000 FOR 
CHARITABLE CAUSES 


community and the TAS community than we've ever had in 
history," Cecil continues. "And while there are still people 
who are naysayers, who call us cheaters and don't 
understand what we do, it's becoming less frequent and less 
common. And that, of any other success — outside of the 
obvious charity results" — TAS blocks at GDQ events have, to 
date, raised an estimated $400,000 for charitable causes — 
"that result is amazing." 


The future of tool-assisted speedrunning, then, lies beyond 
the perfect game - in using its superhuman capabilities for 
good. Cecil and his portion of the TASVideos community have 
recently started to host their own fundraising events: chief 
among them was the Desert Tesla Charity Drive, which saw 
Cecil and a co-pilot driving a Tesla hooked up to the same 
Crowd Control extension that saw thousands of Twitch viewers 
once work together to play Pokémon. By donating, you could 
vote to crank up the air conditioning to teeth-chattering levels 
or select the music to play on the car's sound system. 

Through such events, they've discovered that the Games 
Done Quick model of incentive-based donation has the 
potential to raise money just as effectively at non-videogame 
events. Cecil has founded a social benefit company called 
ToolAssist, which will be the basis for the brand-new donation 
tracker they'll build. "Anyone will be able to track donations 
and use this donation incentive model for things that might be 
as unrelated as raising money for kids to go to camp,” he 
says. "So as a company, we're building a suite of tools that 
we're using ourselves and building for ourselves. But if we can 
offer them to others, all the better." 

Then there's a concept that has the potential to change the 
way we play - and think about playing - videogames. It's 
born of Cecil's observations of the "chasm" forming between 
two sides of the speedrunning community. "It's grown between 
the TAS community, the attached videos and the original SDA 
community, which has also now expanded out to other » 
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"| really do have one 
of the best Discord 
communities," Cecil 
says. “I delegate like 
crazy: | am completely 
reliant on the help of 
all the others" 
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platforms like speedrun.com," he says. "That realtime 
community generally excludes all tools, even something as 
simple as mapping a keyboard button to a mouse wheel. 
Whereas the TAS community has become exclusionary to the 
point of they would not allow Morimoto's own video to be put 
up." Alongside Cecil and team's Final Fantasy run, Morimoto's 
Super Mario Bros 3 run is deemed not perfect enough for the 
site. “We've lost all of the humanity. This is no longer, in my 
opinion, tool-assisted speedruns in the sense of assisting 
humans - they're just tool speedruns. The human isn't being 
assisted so much as being supplanted." 

Cecil's ultimate aim is to use similar tools to what one 
might use in a TAS to assist players that may not be able- 
bodied enough to simply complete a certain game, let alone 
speedrun it. "We're building a device that allows you to 
visualise what buttons are being pressed on a computer. 
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And the first is being built specifically for the Nintendo and 
the Super Nintendo and older consoles that pull the same 
general way. And it can record macros, so it could record a 
sequence of button presses for a Super Nintendo game, for 
instance." Imagine that a player with a disability is unable to 
hold down the required inputs for a certain attack in a Zelda 
boss fight where you must use a hammer to destroy a shield: a 
macro could hold down the sword button and fire the hammer 
attack as fast as possible, with the player using the direction 
buttons to position themselves correctly. "And then at any time 
you can press, say, the Run button to stop the macro. We 

can make macros that are as complex or as simple as you 
want them to be. It could be a recording of an entire fight 
sequence. And if you started it with the right timing, and it 
didn't have any other randomness, it would in fact, be 
unmistakable from an actual TAS." 


The goal would be to add these specific use-case macros, 
made bespoke for certain players, to a free downloadable 
library that anyone could use, given the right hardware 
adjustments. "You've probably already thought through 
several of the pitfalls," Cecil says. "If you give tools to 
someone, how do you know a human who's reportedly trying 
to run a speedrun of the game isn't using these tools? And I’m 
under an NDA and cannot discuss that further — | have, honest 
to goodness, signed an NDA with a company that is trying to 
solve that problem. There are several people who are going to 
be upset if we succeed in making a device for a modern 
console that allows for really, really fine-grained macros." 

More than upset - litigious, we should think, where 
alteration of hardware and fairness of leaderboards are 
concerned. Companies would likely be fiercely protective of 
their consoles, no matter how much good may come of 


making games more accessible in this manner. (Cecil himself 
has run into trouble with Sony over this sort of thing, and 
bears quite the grudge against the company for locking him 
out of a modified PS3-slash-desktop computer, and thereby 
all his data, before issuing him a lifetime ban from Sony 
products. He did win a class action lawsuit against Sony, 
and a cheque for a cool 12 dollars and 86 cents. He has not 
cashed the cheque.) Even though Tool Assist would largely 
be looking to offer the service for games from past console 
generations, for which the days of patching in official 
accessibility controls have long passed, the threat of 
potential piracy is likely too great for many to support. 

Cecil is realistic about this. "Do | want to be the person 
who gets sued? Absolutely not. Is it probable that | will get 
cold feet and decide not to poke the bear? Yeah, it is likely 


that there will be a chilling effect where we get to the point > 
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that we can do this on a Nintendo and a Super Nintendo, 
where the Digital Millennium Copyright Act does not apply. 
But we simply are too afraid to move forward with trying it 

on a Switch and releasing it as a product that we offer as 
part of a company - or even if it is a social benefit company, 
we might get cold feet and say we can't do that. | can't say 
enough that we're nowhere near being able to even start on 
where | have this dream going. There's so much work between 
here and the finish line. But it's a dream." 

There's hope on the software side: games with better 
accessibility options, such as Celeste, have done much to 
broaden the conversation around offering people different 
ways to play that better suit them, and the AbleGamers 
Foundation is making great strides towards more standardised 
accessibility options in games. But attempting to progress the 
hardware side of things won't be a walk in the park. "This is 


a hard nut to crack," Cecil says. "And ultimately, the reason 
we haven't moved forward much in the last nine months with 
this, is because it's hard. It's not as sexy as saying, ‘What 
yov're going to do is going to be shown on screen in front 
of 230,000 people‘. | find it much more challenging to find 
volunteers to help me with the limited mobility aspect, and 
it's stalled almost entirely." 

For TASBot itself, however, the future is a little clearer. 
Newer consoles mean that the face of TAS is about to change, 
Cecil tells us: the advancement of PC TAS and emulators such 
as Dolphin for GameCube and Wii games will open up a 
wide range of games that have never been accessible to the 
community before. "That's awesome stuff, but it's also harder," 
he says. "It changes the face of tool-assisted speedruns, 
because newer consoles have more complex games. If you 
want to make a TAS of Metroid Prime, yov're in for a really 


long process. You'll see an author toil away a lot longer on 
one run — but the results are spectacular." He expects to see 
fewer releases of A-name titles, and more lesser-known PC 
games that can run in Linux. 

Much like the history of the tool-assisted speedrun, TASBot 
isn't perfect: held together with zip-ties, Lego and the optimism 
of a community with a strangely deep emotional investment in 
coding the perfect speedrun. Indeed, this endearing little 
robot, if Cecil gets his way, could send a shockwave through 
some of the most entrenched practices and values in gaming 
in pursuit of its ultimate goal: to assist. But there's always 
someone who has to do it. And Cecil, for all his perfectionist 
anxieties, seems to have made a curious kind of peace with 
his role in it all, even if he is ultimately unsuccessful. 

"There's nothing special about me compared to anyone 
else except grit and persistence," he tells us in relation to his 


work on TASBot. “I did not know how to make the layout of 
that board, | didn't know how electrical signals worked, or 
how to use an oscilloscope. | didn't know how to use a logic 
analyser, | didn't know how to write code at the level needed 
to program the firmware on these devices. | didn't know Python 
well enough to write my own scripting to talk to them. | asked 
so many people for help. Some of them bitter enemies [of each 
other]! But my internal monologue says I’m a failure. | make 
so many mistakes. My internal monologue says that I'm not 
smart, that l'm not competent in all of these other areas. How 
could | possibly be a good human being?" But now, hearing 
him talk nostalgically about the beautiful imperfections of that 
first Morimoto TAS, about his Final Fantasy commentary and 
how it did more to connect an audience with his community 
than a ‘perfect’ run ever could, it seems Cecil is starting to 
come to terms with what it means to be human after all. IM 


The Celeste TAS is 
often a donation 
incentive at GDQ, 
bringing in thousands 
of dollars from people 
who want to see 
TASBot abuse the 
physics engine in the 
name of superspeed 
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privately owned, it-ha: € : „апа has 
prospered, for almost 30 years on a sort of 
ad-hoc basis. There is always a plan, of course, 
but the brothers rarely think more than three 
or four years into the future, and many of the 
most critical decisions they have made have 
been about what felt right at the time. The 
latest of those choices might be the biggest 
yet, and this sprawling studio-to-be is the 
proof of it. Rebellion is going to the movies. > 
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This might, on first inspection, sound like a 
special sort of madness. But there is logic to it, 
just as there has always been sound reasoning 
behind Rebellion’s more leftfield business 
decisions. Most significant is the fact that 
Rebellion is actually a film company already, 
and has been for some time. In 2003 it acquired 
Audiomotion, a VFX and motion-capture firm 
set up in the mid-1990s by a group of UK game 
developers. The operation grew, but its funding 
collapsed, its headcount of 40-odd people 
reduced suddenly to just seven. Rebellion 
swooped in, acquiring the company but keeping it 
at arm’s length; it would use Audiomotion for its 
games if it needed its services, and Audiomotion 
would bill Rebellion like any other client. But it 
was run as a standalone business, and as such 
could continue to work with external companies. 

It really has. Game developers came from all 
over the world to use the company’s facilities — 
a series of stages in Wheatley, just outside 
Oxford, that seems plenty big enough until 
we’re shown around the new studio later on. 


REBELLION IS ACTUALLY А 
FILM COMPANY ALREADY, AND 
HAS BEEN FOR SOME TIME 


Early on, the game industry was its primary 
source of business, but over time Audiomotion’s 
services have become of progressively greater 
interest to Hollywood. The company’s first big- 
name movie project came in 1999, when 
Audiomotion produced the Colosseum scenes 
for Ridley Scott’s Gladiator. Since then it has 
added to its showreel the likes of World War Z, 
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Ready Player One and Star Wars: The Last Jedi, 
and many more besides. 

“The big thing for us is how the game 
industry and film industry are sort of coming 
together,” says Brian Mitchell, until recently the 
managing director of Audiomotion (he’s now head 
of the newly minted Rebellion Film Studios). He 
recalls how, when Audiomotion was helping Jager 
Developments shoot cutscenes for 2012 shooter 
Spec Ops: The Line, the director was able to walk a 
shoulder-mounted camera around a virtual world, 
lining up his cutscene shot in realtime. That’s 
manna from heaven for a lot of today’s movie 
makers. “Virtual production, virtual cameras — 
we’ve been doing that sort of thing for a long 
time,” Mitchell says. “It’s the world we live in. 

A lot ofthe software and techniques are now 
compatible, and all the problems — latency and 
other things that went against it — all those things 
have been solved now. It’s much more production- 
ready, which is obviously far more film-friendly.” 

Games are still a big part of Audiomotion's 
business: its recent projects include cutscenes for 
Forza Horizon 4, the ambitious live-action crowd 
in Guitar Hero Live, and over 120 hours of 
cinematics, action and performance capture for 
Horizon Zero Dawn. But while in the early days 


games made up around 90 per cent of 
Audiomotion's work, these days it's a more even 
split with film — fluctuating from month to 
month, of course, but Hollywood's impact on 
Audiomotion's business has been significant. 
Suddenly Kingsley's belief that a videogame 
company can start making films doesn't seem 
quite so outlandish. He's already seen it happen. 
The stars are further aligning through 2000 
AD, the sci-fi comic book which has been 
running since 1977 and which Rebellion acquired 
in, appropriately enough, the year 2000. It 
licensed 2000 AD's most famous face, Judge 
Dredd, to DNA Films for the 2012 3D movie 
Dredd, which Kingsley says was *very well 
received. And we thought, you know what? It's 
kind of a fun space, film and TV. But at the same 
time, if you give your toys to somebody else to 
play with... well, they're playing with them. And 


yeah, they pay you money, which is great. But you 


don't get to play with them in the same way" 
Hence the newly formed Rebellion Film 

Studios, through which Kingsley and co will get 

to play with their own toys, and are building a 


quite cavernous playroom to house them all. First 
on deck is a movie based on Rogue Trooper, to be 


directed by Duncan Jones (Moon, Warcraft), > 


A Just one of several 
buildings at the new 
Didcot facility. Mitchell 
is mulling over whether 
to raise the lower roofs. 
2 Audiomotion's main 
sound stage is empty 
when we visit, though 
prop makers are busy 
setting up for a shoot. 
23 Brian Mitchell, until 
recently the managing 
director of Audiomotion 
and now the head of 
Rebellion Film Studios 
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ROVERS 
RETURN 


There's much more to 
Rebellion's comic- 
book business than 
2000 AD. It's spent the 
recent past quietly 
hoovering up a 
treasure trove of 
classic comics. In 2016 
it acquired the 
publishing rights to 
the back catalogue of 
Egmont, giving 
Rebellion the likes of 
Roy Of The Rovers, 
Action, Misty and 
Whizzer And Chips. 
And last year it picked 
up the Ti Media comic 
archive, which 
stretches back to the 
late 1890s. "There was 
a tonne of fantastic 
content that wasn't 
available to anybody," 
Kingsley tells us. "It's 
part of our cultural 
legacy as a nation, but 
it was just completely 
buried in somebody's 
archives. I'm quite 
proud of that. I like 
opera, but I also like 
my 'low' culture. I like 
my sci-fi, my action, 
my adventure; I like, 
when I'm being 
entertained, to go on 
escapist adventures. 
That's a big part of 
what Rebellion does." 
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and a TV series, Judge Dredd: Mega-City One. 
But the Didcot studio isn't solely being built for 
Rebellion's own work; it will also be available for 
hire by the wider film industry, where demand for 
studio space has never been higher. *There's a 
huge explosion in production happening in the 
UK at the moment, because of the SVODs — the 
Netflixes, Amazons and Apples of this world,” 
Kingsley says. “They're great, and are providing 
tonnes of really high-quality material, but the 
physical infrastructure isn't there.” 

When the Kingsleys were first contemplating 
getting into the film-making business, they 
started searching for suitable locations for shoots. 
None were exactly on their doorstep. *We were 
going to have to go to some far-flung parts of the 
world, and I just thought, “That's not fun?" 
Kingsley tells us. “I’ve got horses. I’ve got a 
company to run. One of the reasons I get up on a 
Monday morning is because I enjoy doing 
business, and the business of creativity. And I 
wanted to get involved — materially, very 
seriously involved — in the film and TV stuff we 
do. But if it was in South Africa? It's a wonderful 
country, but it's a long, long flight, and it's a big 
commitment of time. Chris and I, in typical 
Rebellion fashion, said, ‘Right. This is a problem. 
How do we solve it?' So we looked around, and 
found this massive printworks.” 

A former newspaper printing press is, it turns 
out, an excellent location for a film studio. For a 
start, it's brilliantly soundproofed — necessary 
before to keep industrial noise in, and now 
essential to keep the outside world at bay (just as 
well, since the facility is 100 yards away from a 
busy railway line). There are three electrical 
substations on site, with power for each reserved 
on the national grid, meaning the new studio can 
comfortably accommodate even the loftiest of | 7, 
shoot requirements. Perhaps best of all, it's an \ PROGRAM 1. 
absolute rabbit warren, a labyrinthine series of 
rooms of all shapes and sizes — as Kingsley puts 
it, “a studio and the location in equal measure.” 
On our tour we see plenty of what we'd think of 
as sound stages: big square rooms with four walls 
and a roof. But we also see much more, with 
Mitchell pointing out that one corridor, flanked 
by sloping glass walls overlooking what was once 
the main printing press, is a set-dressing away 
from being a supervillain's lair. Elsewhere, an 
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1 Characters from 
2000 AD will form the 
backbone of Rebellion's 
move into film and TV, 
at least at first. 

2 Rebellion acquired 
the comic in the year 
2000, because Kingsley 
"felt it needed to be 
rescued. It was on the 
wrong trajectory, and 
we rescued it" 


open floor looks like the perfect venue for a 
shootout in a multistorey car park (Mitchell sees 
it as housing production admin, however). Down 
in the facility’s depths is a tracked recess, running 
right down the middle of the room, that used to 
be used for transporting materials and finished 
newspapers; Mitchell has already spoken to a 
nearby railway museum about borrowing some 
old track. If a shoot needs a subway station, 
there’s one right there on site. 

Mitchell is a way off satisfied, however, 
constantly pointing out walls he wants knocked 
down or moved, at one point even indicating a 
roof he wants to raise. He’d like to level one ofthe 
big sheds around the back of the main building 
and start again. Audiomotion doesn’t only 
operate in its own studio: it goes out on location 
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A FORMER NEWSPAPER PRINTING 


PRESS IS AN EXCELLENT 
LOCATION FOR A FILM STUDIO 


too, and as such Mitchell knows how the likes of 
Pinewood, Leavesden and Elstree work — and, 
indeed, how they don't. Rebellion is thinking hard 
about not only the structure of the Didcot studio, 
but its layout; how it needs to be arranged to 
ensure it can be used efficiently. Pinewood, the 
UK's most famous studio, first opened in the 
19308. Its architects naturally did not consider 
how a 2019-sized production would turn up for 
work en masse. Mitchell is thinking about how 
security will deal with new arrivals, about >» 
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EXIT 
MUSIC 


The brothers may have 
steered Rebellion 
through almost 30 years 
of success, but there's a 
time limit on every 
family business: Kingsley 
admits that, unlike in 
Hollywood, there are no 
videogame dynasties 
yet, as the industry is 
too young for it. With 
time marching on – and 
with Microsoft showing 
a particular appetite for 
buying long-running 
indie studios with 
ageing founders — we 
wonder whether he 
would be open to selling 
up. “Му exit's a six-foot 
hole in the ground, a 
wooden box with a tree 
planted over it," he 
laughs. "We've not been 
approached, possibly 
because we give out 
spiky independent vibes. 
My MBA colleagues tell 
me there's a balance if 
you're selling your 
company between being 
desperate for money 
and being slightly aloof, 
so that the price goes 
up. We're not that 
desperate for money. 
Also, 1 keep doing 
interviews like this, 
where | talk about how 
| want to remain 
independent.” 


where people will park, about office space and 
catering — ensuring that crews on tight 
production schedules can get in and start 
working as quickly as possible. 

We put it to Kingsley that this is exactly how 
we’d expect a game developer to approach 
something like this. Look at the market leaders, 
identify what they do well and what they don’t, 
then consider how the latter might be fixed. 
“That’s exactly right. And we’ve been playing 
around with lots of ideas — I laughingly suggested 
we make a Film Studio Tycoon equivalent, because, 
effectively, running a film studio is its own game. 
It's interesting how the things people learn get 
applied directly to it. Pinewood and these other 
places are fantastic, but they've grown up by 
accident. There's a big fancy house, a shed here, 

a shed there — and suddenly, ‘Oh, we've got some 
more space, let's put another shed here’ They've 
just had to: they've got a certain amount of space, 
and they've got to put as many walls, ceilings 

and roofs as possible in that space. That's all. 
People just need space.” 


We are starting to suspect that Kingsley's 
description of Rebellion as *an accidental 
company" is just modesty on his part. There's a 
real plan here, one decades in the making; one 
that perhaps wasn't always on the agenda, but 
has forever been coming to fruition in the 
background, as the brothers bought a VFX 


company they liked that was in trouble, then 
acquired an ailing comic book they'd loved as 
kids, and ended up one day with a successful film 
company and some beloved IP ripe for the 
adapting. “I would say it was mostly planned,” 
Kingsley says. ^We wanted to do these kinds of 
things, Chris and I, but the [decision] to make a 
move in that direction is partly opportunistic. 

*You could argue Rebellion is an accidental 
company, but we've built it up. And the reason for 
building it was to do cool things, fundamentally, 
and to do that you need a structure around you. 
You know, if you want to go deep-sea diving, you 
need a proper diving suit. Running a business and 
doing interesting things, you need a whole bunch 
of talented people around you, you need massive 
infrastructure, routes to market, all that gubbins. 
It's all necessary to enable you to do cool things, 
make some money, and do it again. That's really 
the motivation behind it all" 

Crucial to all this is the fact that, decades 
later, Rebellion is still owned by its founders. The 
Kingsleys need answer to no one but each other 
and their staff. Where risks have been taken over 
the years — not just the move into film, but also 
the transition from a work-for-hire studio to a 
developer of its own IP, into multiplatform 
development and self-publishing, into comics, 
and books, and VR — they have been managed. 
The stable parts of the business help ensure 
that, if a decision fails, it will not take the 


company down with it; as Kingsley puts it, “we 
would be extremely unlikely to bet the whole 
company on а roll of the dice" And since it's a 
private company, there's less pressure on new 
ventures to succeed immediately, or even succeed 
at all. There’ll be no angry shareholders 
demanding a cut in the wage bill after a bad 
quarter; for all that the Kingsleys often seem to 
act in the heat of the moment, they're able to take 


"THE REASON FOR BUILDING 


IT WAS TO DO COOL 
FUNDAMENTALLY” 


THINGS, 


a longer-term view than other companies that 
appear to have more of a plan in place. 

“We're fully independent — it’s just me and 
my brother,” Kingsley says. “So all the money 
we’re putting into our games is technically — no, 
literally — our money. And when you do that, you 
go, ‘Bloody ’ell, actually, that’s quite a big risk’ 
We're putting tens of millions of pounds of our 
own money into making games for people to play. 
But it's also a privilege, because it's a fun thing to 
do. Sometimes there's an opportunity and you go, 
‘Yeah, that just feels right, and it's not going to 
burst the bank. Fine, let's do it? We don’t have to 
get the money back this quarter or I'm going to 
get fired. We can say, ‘You know what, this is 
never going to make us any money, but I think 
we ought to do it? There are things that are 
important other than money. That's dead easy for 
me to say because we've got quite a lot of money, 
but there really are. I really do make decisions 
based on, ‘Okay, money is part of it. But passion, 
and interest and heart, and the right thing are 
components of it too.” 

It is easy to forget, particularly as we walk 
around a 220,000-square-foot studio lot, that > 


“1 There's no firm 
completion date for the 
Didcot facility. Kingsley 
points out that it's 
already up and running, 
and will be built and 
rebuilt according to 
each project's needs. 
72 Mitchell describes 
motion-capture acting 
as somewhere between 
TV and theatre; your 
movements have to be 
a little exaggerated to 
ensure they're picked 
up by a game engine. 
IF The suit of armour 
isn't just for show: 
Kingsley loves this 
stuff. His YouTube 
channel, Modern 
History TV, has over 
330,000 subscribers 
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Rebellion still makes videogames. Yet Kingsley is 
at pains to remind us that games “are absolutely 
at the centre of what we do, and I don’t think that 
will ever change.” The firm took three to E3: 
Sniper Elite VR, Zombie Army 4, and Evil Genius 2, 
the sequel to a game Rebellion acquired the rights 
to 13 years ago. Other unannounced games are 
also in the making. The main development studio 
in Oxford is a single, open-plan space, with over 
100 staff working on multiple projects and the 
2000 AD crew beavering away in the far corner. 
There’s another studio in Liverpool, and two more 
have been added to the stable in the past couple 
of years: Rebellion Warwick was formed from the 
ashes of the Oliver twins’ Radiant Worlds, while 
the acquisition of TickTock Games, which 
assisted Rebellion on Rogue Trooper Redux and the 
Switch version of Battlezone, led to the creation of 


KINGSLEY REMINDS US THAT 
GAMES "ARE ABSOLUTELY AT 
THE CENTRE OF WHAT WE DO" 


Rebellion North. The sexier work may be going 
on half an hour down the road at the film studio, 
but games will continue to define Rebellion just 
as much as its work in the movies, and elsewhere. 

“Td like us to be in a situation where we're 
fully self-funding, vertically integrated in games, 
in books, and arguably TV and film,” Kingsley 
says of his vision for Rebellion's future. “Га like 
to be able to fund a movie, take it to market, show 
it to an audience and have them pay us some 
money which we put back in [to the business] 
and make some more. That's how I want it to be, 
and with the rise of digital and streaming, that's 
ever more possible. 

“We’re in a really unique position in terms of 
creating content. We have a huge back catalogue 
of IP, and a huge group of creative individuals. 

We have technology structure: we have our own 
engine, we have tech specialists in Audiomotion. 
We have production facilities. I'd like to see the 
film and TV stuff massively expand. I'd like to see 
games expand, but not necessarily massively. I 
don't want to be doing too many projects, because 
if we do too many, I won't be able to be involved 
in them. We don't want to be a sausage factory, 
just churning out titles that we have no input into.” 
That's almost a shame: think how many sausages 
you could make in 220,000 square feet. Ж 


1 Sniper Elite is 
Rebellion's most 
successful series. 
Running since 2005, it 
has spawned comics 
and a spin-off novel. 

2 Evil Genius 2, due 
next year, is the sequel 
to a 2004 management 
sim in which you build 
a supervillain's empire. 

3 The main floor of 
Rebellion's Oxford 
studio. Just out of shot 
is the 2000 AD team; at 
the far end you can 
spot Jason Kingsley's 
office by the telltale 
suit of armour 
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